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Among the articles in the SATURDAY REVIEW next week 
will be the third in Mr. Hugh Walpole’s series on life 
in Russia to-day. Mr. Walpole is representing the 
SATURDAY REVIEW at Moscow and has returned 
again to the Russian Front. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


‘**England,—I am thine own. Dost thou exact 
That service? I obey thee to the end.” 


The news this week is good; and it is news, mainly, 
of our Fleet. The German submarines are proving 
to be less invulnerable than was first imagined. Two, 
at any rate, have been caught and sunk by our 
destroyers. Then there is the forcing of the 
Dardanelles. The operations in the Dardanelles 
have so far gone prosperously for the Allies— 
and it would not be easy to rate too high the 
importance of a complete success in this theatre of the 
war. It would bring great supplies of food to us; it 
would free the trade of Russia ; and it would profoundly 
affect the attitude of certain nations powerfully armed 
but so far non-belligerent. It would be in short a 
mighty stroke; and great things are being done, 
<learly, to achieve it. Germany is calling out in 
obvious anxiety to the Austrian Fleet ; but with her own 
seared and scared Fleet bottled up and abortive— 
‘except for submarines—Germany is hardly the quarter 
from which such an appeal can come convincingly. 


All the jater despatches from the West make it 
«lear that, if no conspicuous advances are made, the 
Allies are, at any rate, well able to contain the 
German armies. Looking back over three weeks we 
ean measure slight advances of the Allies at various 
‘points which, put together, represent an average of 
about a kilometre. This fact measures well the 


efficiency and courage of the Allied armies; but it 
measures ng less the extremity of the effort required 
for the campaign which is to free France and Belgium 
of the invader. 


In Poland we are watching again the return swing 
of the Russian armies. The German offensive has 
again exhausted itself, just at the moment when 
heavy counter-blows can be effectively dealt by the 
enemy. It-will be long before we can look in Poland 
for the decisive movement which will send the German 
armies finally over the frontier. Only by appreciating 
the difficulty of Russia’s task in Poland shall we be 
able to do justice to the patience and skill with which 
Russia is meeting them. 


We are glad to note that a series of articles is now 
appearing in the ‘‘ Times ’’ from Mr. Stanley Wash- 
burn upon the task of Russia in Poland. Mr. Wash- 
burn has watched the Russian armies grappling with 
their tremendous problem. He has seen them return 
to their task again and again, going back almost to 
the point where first they began. There was never 
any illusion in Russia as to an early march upon 
Berlin or Vienna. It has been the task of the Russian 
armies to accept reverse and disappointment as inci- 
dent to the conditions under which they fought. Twice 
they have seen the apparent destruction of hopes 
slowly formed after extreme toil and hardship. The 
result is that to-day Russia is visibly nearer to her 
final success, though she is not half so near as silly 
people held her to be even before Hindenburg had 
struck his first heavy blow in the East. 


The heroically stubborn retreat of the Russians 
through the forest of Augustovo is now rewarded. 
Von Hindenburg’s stroke at the Russian communica- 
tions between Warsaw and Petrograd does not go 
forward. The centre of the struggle was at Przasnysz, 
where the Germans first outflanked the Russians and 
forced them to retreat. But now the Russians are 
back in Przasnysz and their communications are held. 
The German advance upon the Narew and the 
Niemann has proved barren of result. No strategic ad- 
vantage has yet come out of the operations as a whole, 
and the losses on both sides are probably not unéqual. 
Meantime, in the south the Russians are advancing 
and strengthening their hold upon Galicia and the 
Carpathians. All through these operations we have to 
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admire the reticence of the Russian staff. It has 
neither explained its defeats nor claimed its victories. 
All through the war the Russian staff has become 
more calm and careful in reporting the principal events 
of the campaign, as its observers have become more 
exuberant. 


There must be no whittling down of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s explicit unmistakable words this week as to 
supplies to Germany. Nulla vestigia retrorsum. 
There can be no going back on this decision : to do so 
would be (1) to humble ourselves irretrievably before 
all the nations; (2) to cave in to the villainous threats 
and policy of brazen, open murder which Germany has 
entered into; and (3) to strain the trust of our Allies in 
us to what ultimately well might prove the snapping 
point. We have henceforth to cut off from Germany 
her supplies coming by sea, and to starve her down 
and out: otherwise it comes to this—our Fleet is 
largely a futile instrument which breaks in our hands. 
It is of no use—it would be exceedingly dangerous— 
for us to play with words and deceive our friends across 
the Atlantic: there is not the least doubt that this 
country has reached a final decision in the matter ; and, 
if the Government faltered over the new reprisal policy, 
the British public would put the Government out of 
office and put in one it could entirely trust instead. 
That is the whole conclusion of the matter: we hope, 
and we believe, that the American people will see that 
the decision is inevitable and is just; and that it is 
bound to end the war sooner, and so aid all the 
neutrals. 


Mr. Asquith’s declaration of reprisals may be obscure 
in detail; but in essence it is clear enough. Measures 
are at once to be taken ‘‘ to prevent commodities of 
any kind from reaching or leaving the German Em- 
pire’’. That is a plain statement which the plain 


so plain. The British Fleet is to prevent commodities 
from reaching or leaving the enemy; but we are 
warned that it is not proposed that there should be 
a ‘‘blockade’’ of Germany; or that anything should 
be added to the list of confiscable goods. What does 
this exactly mean? If Great Britain proclaimed a 
formal blockade, it would follow by international law 
that any ship which attempted to run the blockade 
could be arrested and her enemy goods confiscated. 
But Mr. Asquith expressly says that a ‘‘ blockade ’”’ 
will not be declared. This would be one legal and 
straightforward way of preventing all commodities 
from reaching or leaving Germany. Another way 
would be to put virtually all commodities on the list 
of contraband. But here, again, Mr. Asquith says that 
this will not be done. What, then, is to be the proce- 
dure of the British Fleet, and what will be the inter- 
national and legal sanction under which it will act? 


These things are not explained. We are told that 
goods of enemy origin, ownership, or destination will 
be arrested; but that they will not be confiscated 
unless they belong to a class of goods which were 
confiscable before the new policy was declared. What 
is to happen to these goods? Are they to be treated 
according to the doctrine of pre-emption and bought 
by the British Government, with compensation to the 
owner of 10 per cent. for delay? How will this work 
out if the enemy is the owner? Does the Govern- 
ment propose itself to trade with the enemy on an 
enormous scale with one hand while it is prosecuting 
British subjects for trading with the enemy with the 
other? Possibly the goods are neither to be confis- 
cated nor bought; but to be held in trust for the 
enemy till the war is finished—another suggestion 
which does not seem very reasonable. Here, at any 
rate, are.some of the points which suggest themselves 
to an expert. These questions and many more were 
raised by Mr. Gibson Bowles this week at a dinner 
of the Institute of Shipbrokers. They go to show 
how little Mr. Asquith has yet said as to the form and 
the details of the new policy. 


Mr. Asquith gave as the Government’s reason fy 
not declaring a formal blockade that “‘ blockade” jg 
a term hedged about with “‘ juridical niceties ”’; py 
he has yet to explain how the Government plan yj 
avoid them. One way to avoid them absolutely is 
to denounce the Declaration of Paris and all [ate 
instruments, returning to the old common law of th 
sea, which ran that enemy goods, wherever found, wer 
to be confiscated, with due regard for the payment of 
any loss in property or freight incurred by neutrg 
traders. This is the plan which Mr. Bowles hy 
advocated from the first. It at once gets rid of gj 
juridical niceties; but we doubt if it would get rij 
of all diplomatic niceties. Moreover, this view has 
too much the appearance of Germany’s attitude to 
wards ‘‘ scraps of paper’’. It is to be avoided fo 
that reason. The precise form which the policy of 
reprisals assumes must be made as agreeable to 
neutral countries as is consistent with full naval pres. 
sure of the British Fleet. It is for the Foreign Offic 
to find the best and fairest formula. It would seem 
from Mr. Asquith’s speech that, though the main 
effect of the new policy is clear, its precise form js 


| not yet wholly determined. 


Mr. Lloyd George, at Bangor this week, got to the 
truth about the position. He insisted, clearly and 
emphatically, on a point which is not yet fully appre. 
ciated and understood. The disputes with which 
the Government has been confronted on the Clyde, 
in the Yorkshire mines, on the railways, and at the 
docks would be impossible in France or Russia. Every 
Frenchman and Russian realises personally what this 
war means for his country. The same is true of 
Germany. A German soldier would as soon think of 
striking in the trenches as striking in the shops at 
Kiel. Yet here were we in Great Britain, after six 


: , i ' months of war, confronted with a strike of engineers 
man will understand. There are things which are not | ; S 


—of men upon whose work the Armies and Navies of 
Great Britain and her Allies are waiting. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s straight words have had some effect on the 
Clyde. This seems to show that it is knowledge 
which is lacking in the men who came out. They 
have not grasped or imagined the Great War. Mean- 
time we must insist that the Government, without fear 
of the men or the masters, must not allow these dis- 
putes to arise and re-arise. The Clyde strike is not 
isolated. Time has been wasted and indifferent work 
done in many industries owing to the want of pub- 
licity and of authority in dealing with difficulties as 
they occur. [t must be laid down that for men or 
masters to take advantage of the national need for 
labour or capital at this time is direct service to the 
enemy, to be detected and forcibly restrained by every 
means in the Government’s power. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was full of spirit, and we 
prefer it altogether to the interview with him referred 
to in one of our leading articles to-day. But we shall 
not describe it as ‘‘ the most phenomenally patriotic 
oration delivered by any British Minister since the time 
of Chatham ”’, nor as a speech profoundly gripping 
the imagination of the whole civilised community, 
sir ’’; for there is too much of this foolish rubbish about 
to-day, and it does not help us at all with the business 
of the war. It merely produces the staggers; and so 
affects ill-balanced people that they really begin to get 
it in their heads that the country is not being defended 
and upheld by our soldiers and our sailors, the officers 
and the men alike, but by the gentlemen who go 
about doing the talking part of the war. That is 
an utterly and absurdly wrong notion altogether. 
Those to whom we must look to-day for our salva- 
tion are Sir John French, Sir John Jellicoe, Lord Kit- 


chener, Lord Fisher, and the men who are serving ° 


under them abroad and at home. We can have a com- 


plete belief in these leaders. 


There have been occasions, doubtless, in English 
history when the civilian side has been of immense 


William Pitt 


importance in the carrying on of war. 
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was probably worth many generals, but Pitt was a 
genius—despite the partisan reproaches hurled against 
him by Hazlitt and others, and despite the unsuc- 
cessful efforts of modern critics to ‘‘ crab ’’ his reputa- 
tion as a War Minister. It happened also that Castle- 
reagh—though distinctly not a genius—immensely 
mattered, because of the steadiness with which he 
carried on the great tradition after Pitt had gone. 
But do not let us get any absurd delusions as to great 
and indispensable geniuses in war direction to-day on 
the civilian side: because we have no such genius. It 
may be in the nature of a cold douche to say so, but 
a cold douche is by no means a bad thing. It 
invigorates, where its opposite debilitates, the system. 


Mr. Asquith, in the House of Commons on Monday, 
repeated Mr. Lloyd George’s call for unity. He has 
promised all who consider they are bearing an undue 
share of the burden of war consideration and fair 
relief ; but he insists that to cease work for a moment 
js criminal folly. There is no doubt that if employers 
of labour were to protest that their Government busi- 
ness was not paying them a fair profit, and were to 
lock out their men till their demands were met, there 
would be a spontaneous movement of indignation 
against them ail through the country. Men who strike 
pending a settlement of their grievances are in exactly 
similar case. How far the rank and file of the men 
lately out on the Clyde realise what their work means 
to the country we do not know; but clearly their leaders 
have been severely to blame. Many of them appear 
to be of the worst type of professional agitator. Their 
proposal of a “‘ stay-in”’ strike—a plan whereby men 
profess to work as before, but deliberately restrict the 


quality and output of their work—is peculiarly repul- | 


sive; and we are glad that the men have not accepted 
it. This, indeed, is the device of men who have neither 
pride of work nor pride of country. 


Mr. Asquith’s new credits are too vast to be easily 
grasped. Mere figures, when they have reached the 
size of Mr. Asquith’s figures of Monday last, dizzy 
rather than clear the mind. The best way of thinking 
of the war expenditure of Great Britain is to remem- 
ber that so long as the war lasts we shall be spending 
nearly two million pounds a day on the Army and 
Navy. These figures are given to the House in the 
same week in which another Cabinet Minister warns 
us to expect a long war. What could more cruelly 
expose much of the loose talk we still hear, talk 
responsible for much of the discontent and unrest of 
working people, of ‘‘ business as usual’’? Neither 
business nor politics nor art nor anything in life can 
be as usual so long as the German military machine 
is unbroken. 


mittee on Tuesday. 
Government in declining to reserve from court-martial 
trial, and place instead under ordinary civil court trial 
before a jury, supposed spies who claim that they are 
of neutral countries. 
General in reply to Mr. Trevelyan, of supposed spies 
who claim 
American? After all, as Mr. Healy well said, the 
first liberty we ought to enjoy is ‘‘ liberty from spies 
and liberty to go about without the fear of bombs ’’. 
We must not be dangerously sentimental about these 
people; we fear that they are not stamped out so 
entirely in this country as it is sometimes supposed. 
The Government was quite right to stand firm in this 


Once more the spy and alien question has been | 
debated in Parliament, and once more we have been | 
left entirely mystified. The Home Secretary has now, | 


it seems, next to nothing to do with the matter—it is | 


the business of the War Office. Of all slippery ques- 
tions that come before Parliament, this is surely the 
most slippery of all. The spy and the alien, sheltering 
now behind one Minister and now another, baffle all 
research and enquiry. Yet, if the danger were not 
real, would Mr. Bonar Law, among many other 
responsible public men, take it as gravely as he does? 
He spoke of it most seriously in the debate in the 
House on Wednesday. And why, if there is no 
danger to speak of, are men employed to guard or 
watch vulnerable points in London and elsewhere? 
Why, if the dangerous spies and aliens are now all 
“rounded up ’’, are, for example, special constables set 
to watch electric light works, etc.? The only reason- 
able reply can be that there still is danger from spies 
or violent aliens. But here another question comes in : 
why then, if there is danger from spies or violent 
aliens, are not the men who watch these vulnerable 
points armed? As it is, they carry no more effective 
Weapon to oppose to a dangerous alien than a tooth- 


pick. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


The Defence of the Realm Act passed through Com- 
We entirely agree with the 


What, argued the Attorney- 


they are German-Swiss or German- 


matter. 


In a speech that no one could improve on—and very 
few, if any, equal—Mr. Asquith moved the second 
reading of the Universities Bill on Tuesday. It is 
very agreeable to acknowledge the good words and 
action of an nent—it is one of the luxuries of 
public life—and Mr. Walter Long did not spare his 
praise in supporting the Prime Minister. Indeed, the 
Bill, generally, seems to us fair and excellent. Oxtora 
and Cambridge make no appeal to the public purse: 
they merely seek to carry on. The Bill will postpone 
the date of the determination of scholarships, so that 
the scholars after the war may take up their work 
again; it enables poorer colleges at both Universities 
—‘‘ of which”’, said Mr, Asquith, ‘‘ my own [Balliol] 
is one’’—to postpone repayment of capital sums 
borrowed with the sanction of the Board of Agricul- 
ture; and richer colleges to make up the deficit in the 
tutorial fees by taking money from their endowments. 


The Bill also—a most important point—gives the 
Universities special power to make emergency 
statutes; and so escape from what in another connec- 
tion Mr. Asquith has called ‘‘ juridical niceties’’. In 
other words, they will be able to effect the necessary 
changes without going through a long and compli- 
cated Privy Council procedure. No voice in Parlia- 
ment was raised against these proposals—no sane 
mind indeed could oppose such a Bill. We have 
already drawn full attention to the conduct of vur 
ancient Universities in this war; Mr. Asquith added 
some fresh figures and facts to those we have given. 
God indeed has been their light. 


On Tuesday the Duke of Devonshire announced in 
the House of Lords that he would not at present pro- 
ceed with the Welsh Church Suspensory Act Amend- 
ment Bill, as ‘‘ negotiations’’ were going on. Lord 
Beauchamp made some conciliatory remarks. We 
earnestly hope that the peace may be kept, and will 
say nothing to arouse or embitter feeling : a fight over 
this question would be too shocking at the present 
time ; the ‘‘ Roll of Honour ’’ alone forbids it. 


General Smuts, at the meeting of the Union Parlia- 
ment this week, paid a just tribute to the work and 
leading of General Botha in the late rebellion. That 
rebellion arose largely owing to the calumny and 
hostility of the political opponents of General Botha. 


| The late campaign of General Hertzog against the 


Union Premier appealed grossly and continuously to 
racial bitterness, and so played directly into the hands 
of the German agitators. General Smuts speaks for 
South Africa in acknowledging the able and loyal 
services of his leader. There is little sympathy in 
South Africa now with the snarling attitude of General 


Hertzog. 


The ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ printed a letter on Tuesday 
from Mr. C. Carlos Clark, of the Carlton Club, 
suggesting that ‘‘one sweet drop in the cup of bitter- 
ness’ might be granted those women who haye lost 
in the war husbands and sons decorated with the V.C. : 
let them, he suggests, wear the medal. It is an 
admirable idea, natural, generous and quite practical. 
We hope it may be adopted. 
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LBADING ARTICLES. 
THE REPRISALS. 


R. ASQUITH’S declaration of naval policy in the 
House of Commons on Monday was in detail 
vague and difficult to follow ; but one thing, at any rate, 
was made clear. The policy of full pressure, though its 
precise form has still to be explained, is to be at once 
applied without any of those limitations and distinctions 
which hitherto have been so scrupulously weighed and 
respected in all British documents and speeches. We 
hear no longer of ‘‘contraband’’, or ‘‘ continuous 
voyage’. The plainest English is used as to the main 
point without reservation. Germany, so far as the enter- 
prise is practicable, is to be cut off from all advantage 
by the sea. The sea is no longer to be a highway for 
the importing and exporting of her wealth. So much is 
stated in the simplest terms. Unfortunately, there is 
not a similar clarity as to the method to be employed. 
On the one hand we are told that no commodities of 
enemy ownership, origin, or destination are to pass the 
sea. On the other we are told that there is no technica] 
‘* blockade ”’ ; that no articles are ‘‘ contraband ’’ which 
were not contraband before; that no goods are con- 
fiscable which were not confiscable before. Mr. 
Asquith’s statement leaves us in the dark as to what is 
to happen to the enemy property brought into port, and 
does not explain by what international sanction the new 
measures are justified. There are two clear and logical 
ways of putting the new policy on a legal footing. One 
is to return to the common law of nations as it was read 
before the Declaration of Paris and later instruments 
had been embroidered upon it. The other is to declare 
a formal blockade of Germany, in which case all enemy 
goods wherever found would become confiscable. 
Mr. Asquith’s statement agrees with neither of these 
courses. 

On the main point, however, the statement is definite 
enough. The form is vague and may have to be 
revised; but in substance Mr. Asquith has made the 
only possible answer to the German policy of assassina- 
tion by submarine. It was clearly impossible to continue 
observing the minutiz of the international code of war- 
fare by sea after Germany had torn it up. The code 
which Great Britain respected during six months of 
desperate strife with an implacable enemy was a code 
drawn for the protection of neutral countries and for 
sparing the civilian of belligerent countries from the 
worst of war. Out of respect for that code the British 
Fleet rode lightly upon the water. Ships have come and 
gone between Germany and the neutral nations. The 
life of no non-belligerent was put in peril by the 
strongest fleet that ever was launched. All lawful 
trade—trade allowed by the laws of war and the sense 
of impartial witnesses—was respected. There was a 
liberty of the sea asserted and assured by the British 
Fleet despite the obvious prompting of our immediate 
interest in curtailing it. . 

All that now has changed; and it has changed no 
owing to any conversion of the British Government to 
the Prussian theory of frightfulness, but owing to our 
enemy having himself destroyed the security and liberty 
of the sea which the British Fleet has tried at cost to 
herself and her Allies to preserve. We had insisted 
that no lawfaring ships or seamen should incur peril 
or loss from the state of war. We had acted in time 
of war according to our bond in time of peace. Then 
suddenly Germany declared and executed a scheme 
whereby all the objects which international law has 
tried for centuries to achieve were defeated. Though 
there could be no question of a formal blockade of 
Great Britain by sea, Germany declared that her sub- 
marines would act under water as though a blockade 
were actually in operation, and that a_ blockade, 
according to her reading, meant murderous war upon all 
trade with the enemy. This declaration in practice was 
soon seen to imply a complete disregard of the rights 
and interests of neutral Powers. Where Great Britain 
had hesitated to make a prize Germany would hence- 
forth torpedo at sight. The liberty and security of 


the sea were uttetly destroyed. Not only the trade 
and property, but the lives, of neutral citizens were in 
continuous and deadly peril. It was clearly impossible 
to ignore that an entirely new position had arisen 
Germany could not be allowed to disregard the law of 
the sea and of common humanity and at the same time 
shelter behind the latest refinements of the H 
Tribunal. Great Britain has no intention of imitat; 
German methods on the sea. We do not propose to 
torpedo merchant vessels without examination og 
inquiry. The laws of war are still carried with the 
British flag. There will be the same humanity ang 
respect for the interest and dignity of neutral Goverp. 
ments. But we can no longer allow supplies to Pass 
to our enemy under the eyes of the British Fleet, 
Our retort to the blockade by assassination is 4 
blockade, though Mr. Asquith expressly forbears to use 
the word, by search and compensation. We are sure 
that neutral Governments will appreciate the distinction 
between bringing their ships and cargoes into a prize 
court and sending them to the bottom of the water 
without warning. When it is no longer safe for 
neutral vessels to put to sea; when it is suggested that 
they should be escorted by armed convoys; when they 
are even asked to avoid the open routes of commerce 
on pain of destruction, it is clearly time for a Power 
which has the sea in trust to find a remedy. 

It is well known that there have been many keen 
observers of the conduct of Germany who have from 
the first advised that the policy of full naval pressure 
should be applied. These observers held that the scat- 
tering of mines at hazard by Germany at the start of 
the war to the obvious peril of neutral shipping vir- 
tually repealed any undertaking under which Great 
Britain lay to respect the principles of the Declaration 
of London. We fully understand the feeling of these 
critics of our patient policy of the last six months; but 
we have never been able to agree. The Allied Powers 
started this war with the sympathy of most of the 
neutral Powers—-a sympathy based mainly on the con- 
duct of Germany herself. It has always been essential, 
as a matter of policy, to avoid any appearance of falling 
into Germany’s attitude concerning scraps of paper, 
especially when those scraps of paper very nearly con- 
cern the interests of neutral countries. This is the 
cold policy of the matter, but more than cold policy 
is involved. The instinct of Great Britain in the 
early days of the war was to keep the cause of the 
Allies in all things honourable and fair. We do not 
think that six months, or even one month, ago the 
country would have applauded the decision announced 
this week by Mr. Asquith with anything like the 
absolute sense of its rightness and justice with which 
it is now received. We know now that the full pres- 
sure of which he speaks is the only right and possible 
way in which to continue the war by sea. We can 
assert the complete justice of this policy without heat 
or truculence, confident that our point of view is 
reasonable. We must credit the Government in the 
management of this very important question with wise 
patience and skill at the last in taking the obvious 
moment for declaring a policy of reprisals. It has 
chosen well the time for declaring the policy of full 
pressure, though we suspect it has not so well chosen 
the manner of declaring it. Such a policy would a 


with neutral Governments, have caused the country 
much uneasiness of mind and conscience, and put the 
good faith of our cause in considerable peril. How 
serious these difficulties would have been is shown by 
the way in which the new policy has been received this 
week in America. A declaration of the policy of full 
pressure, say, in December, 1914, would have been an 
undoubted mistake. It would have been analogous in its 
effect to a declaration of war with Germany before Bel- 
gium had been invaded. This analogy is worth pursuing. 
Great Britain would have had to fight Germany even if 
Belgium had been left inviolate. But it is quite clear 
that Great Britain would diplomatically be in a far less 


strong position to-day had she gone into the war before 


month ago have involved us in a hundred difficulties- 
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vere in Germany’s intentions in Belgium were declared. The | a necessary piece of semi-commercial strategy to re- 
Ossible action of Great Britain would in that event have had open the Black Sea to trade and set free the corn and 
arisen, little call upon the sympathy of neutral observers and | oil of Russia. These immediate and obvious aspects, 
law of it would have been misunderstood by at least one- | true and even important as they are, do not obscure 
time half of the British public. A similar position would the great political issues bound up in the fate of 
ague have arisen had the policy of full naval pressure been | Constantinople. The first shot fired by a British 
itating declared before Germany had made it clearly and | battleship in the Dardanelles echoes: through the 
OSE to obviously as just and necessary a declaration as our | Balkans at a moment when every diplomatic footfall 
on Or declaration of war on 4 August 1914. Many | is heard from Bucharest to Athens. ‘The reduction of 
th the patriotic and able critics would not have hesitated to | the first forts in the narrow keys of the Near East 
y and condemn the Government if they had gone to war on | must profoundly affect the whole of the diplomatic and 
overn- behalf of Serbia. We ourselves should not have hesi- | strategic position. The forcing of the Dardanelles by 
> Pass tated to condemn the Government had it prematurely | the Allied Fleets will, if pushed to a successful con- 
Fleet, declared that the laws of the sea could no longer be | clusion-—and we cannot doubt that it will be—lead to 
S38 observed. : _ an entire regrouping of forces from Belgrade to the 
to use The Government has waited well for the opportune | Black Sea. It must mean the end of German influence 
> Sure moment. Now that the decision has been made so | in Turkey in Europe, and a modification, if no more, 
action timely the whole country feels only an intense relief | of the position held by Turkey in Asia. Moreover, it 
prize that the way is clear at last for our sailors to assert | is a reversal of traditional British policy in the Medi- 
water the supremacy of the British Navy so that it shall be | terranean and the Near East for all time. 
€ for grievously felt by the enemy. For a generation we The cause of the reversal of British policy in the 


have spent enormous sums of money and put some of 
the best brain and manhood of the country into creating 
a Fleet that shall be indisputably sovereign. It has 
cost bitter wrangling and appreciable sacrifice to build 
it. At every turn the work has been in peril of being 
thwarted by the criminal folly of a political party 
always awake and strong for mischief when the Navy 
was discussed. Thanks to the devotion and insistence 
of a few men who never forgot what the British Navy 
meant for Great Britain, Mr. Asquith’s Government 
has from year to year been held fast to the indis- 
pensable work of keeping the Navy strong and ready. 
It is not an exaggeration to say that if the patriotic 
party in Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet had not at every critical 
moment been supported and inspired by their know- 
ledge that they were loyally supported by the Opposi- 
tion and the country in saving the Navy from all mean 
economies there would now be no Liberal Government 
in England. The Navy is not the child of a party: 
least of all is it the child of the party to whom Mr. 
Asquith owes his present position. It belongs to the 
nation, and the nation is now cordially glad that the 
Navy is to strike freely in the fullness of its power. 

We have yet to learn how exactly the Government 


Near East, which has passed almost without comment 
here or on the Continent, is bound up with, but plainly 
lies far deeper than, the Austrian ultimatum to 
Belgrade. The threat to Serbia was a culmination of 
a steady German thrust towards the East. The main 
difficulty in the German path in the Near East, the 
little kingdom of Serbia, was to be got out of the way 
by Austria; and, that ‘‘ necessity ’’ accomplished, 
Germany would have had the clear road which she 
desired to Turkey, where her ambitions have grown 
since the visit of William II. to the late Sultan with a 
grandiose project of financial, commercial, and ulti- 
mately political dominance on the Goldea Horn and 
eventually through Asia Minor. The first had been 
completely attained, and Germany’s absolute control 
of Constantinople has been demonstrated to the whole 
world. The second had yet to be fulfilled; but it was 
on the road to fulfilment. The tortuous and intricate 
history of the Anatolian and Bagdad Railways during 
the last fifteen years is sufficient evidence of the 
gradual penetration of German influence through Asia 
Minor. The B.B.B. line—-Berlin-Byzantium-Bagdad— 
was an instrument of German policy in which millions 
of German money had been invested, and in whose 


os proposes to meet the objections of neutral countries to | success the Deutsche Bank in particular was deeply 
the form of the new declaration, and we have yet to | involved—how deeply is still a matter of conjecture. 
Ps understand it in detail. But as to the main point there | This huge scheme, which had made considerable 
od must be no going back. The Navy must henceforth | progress, had added enormously to the already great 
pes be free to act, consistently with the common law of | influence of Germany in Asia Minor. 
Ae nations and the prompting of humanity. There was a school of opinion in Germany, in- 
a effective as it proved, which held that thirty years of 
ible peace was while she 
: q this ambition; and some German writers even so late 
OF as last spring, in particular the author of Deutsche 
- HE forcing of the Dardanelles has seized abruptly | Welt-Macht und Kein Krieg”, advanced what must 
the on the imagination. It has given a new turn | NOW seem Convincing reasons for peace, while Germany 
vise to the war, opening up all kinds of fresh ideas and | should grow richer every year, and put her — 
ous possibilities. It is a new factor, and one that promises | money into the B.B.B. and other projects which wou 
hiss to bulk larger as time passes. The public mind thank- | expand Germany’s influence. It was their argument, : 
full fully escapes from the deadlock and stationary grip | and we believe it to be a sound one, that a war at 6 
sen of things in Belgium, from the mighty swing and | best was a risk, and that in any event war, even if 
ia counter-swing of army corps in Poland, fromthe quiet, successful, involved heavy loss of men and ‘money; 
ties. continuous watching of the Allied Fleets, to a corner | whereas peace was no risk: it saw Germany increase 
‘try of Europe where there is an element of the incalculable | year by year in men and money, and both could be 
the and adventurous. It is early yet to say how the event | used in enlarging German influence, which in a few 
low will go in the Dardanelles; but the evidence accumu- | years in the Near East, at any rate, would give her 
by lates that the enterprise has been thoroughly thought | the power she desired and at less cost than war. Their 
his out to the least detail; and that, whatever the difficul- | argument was not heeded; but had it not been that 
full ties—and they are great-—there can be no doubt as to | Germany forced Turkey into the war, and so put all to 
an our ultimate success. Byahappy stroke—not altogether | the issue, the Near East might not have been re- 
its an accident—the attack upon the Dardanelles is led | modelled in our days, and Germany after the war 
sel. by the youngest and greatest of British ships. This | might stiil have taken up the frayed or broken threads 
ng. adds to the air of freshness and novelty which this |-of her policy in Asia Minor with success. She has 
1 if enterprise has brought into the war. chosen instead to stake everything on forcing Turkey 
par The bombardment of the Dardanelles forts is easily | into war; and the event will show that she has lost 
ess the most striking, as it may be the most important, | everything. ’ 
ore episode of the second stage of the war. The great The precipitance of Germany at Constantinople re- 


vealed in a flash to the Near East the real position, and 


fleet of forty Allied warships, which the gigantic . : 
every consideration on which German diplomacy relied 
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has shifted. 


position. 
probable effect upon the neutral Balkan States of the 
new move of the Allies. That effect will readily be 
imagined by the least observant. The Balkan States 
have always watched the Turk, and they are watching 
now. If one does not altogether credit the panic which 
is reported at Constantinople, it is nevertheless clear 
that great uneasiness prevails, and that both the Sultan 
and the Government, which has committed the stupen- 
dous blunder of allowing itself to be coerced by 
Germany, have made preparations for removal to a 
position of more present security in Asia. Berlin, 
which has for years past cherished this dream of 
Teuton dominance over Turkey, must be watching the 
present fortunes of her dupe with deep personal in- 
terest, for the financial fortunes of Berlin are as deeply 
involved in this side of the war as the financial fortunes 
of Hamburg and Bremen in the naval position in the 
North Sea. The fate of Constantinople carries with 
it the fate of the Bagdad Railway. 

British opinion no longer has any misgiving concern- 
ing the approach of Russian influence towards Constan- 
tinople. Disraeli’s policy was constructed before the first 
steps had been taken in Egypt. It was conservative, 
and the times are now revolutionary. Germany’s action 
has revealed to us the menace of a Near East under 
Teuton rule, a menace which would have been far 
more formidable than anything which the past genera- 
tion of British statesmen imagined from Russia. 

There are crises in the life of nations when the most 
conservative recognise the need for fundamental 
changes as clearly as the most revolutionary, and this 
is one of those crises. We know that Europe must 
be remodelled and the boundaries of the outer world 
revised. That the Balkan States will not emerge from 
the war precisely in the same position as before; that 
the future of Asia Minor may be even more drastically 
affected; and the politics of the Middle East be 
changed—these are the inevitable consequences of 
Germany’s decision to call Turkey to her aid, which 
has rendered the present operations necessary. 

Since its foundation sixteen centuries ago Constan- 
tinople, by position and natural destiny, has been one 
of the key-cities of the earth. It has been many times 
attacked and twice conquered. Its second conquest, 
like its foundation, marked the end of an epoch and 
changed the history of the world. Its third conquest 
can do no less. 


THE PERILOUS RIFT. 


W* have no desire to bring up the past of any 
member of the present Government unneces- 
sarily. But one may surely be allowed to perceive 
an irony in the position of Mr. Lloyd George at Ban- 
gor this week. The burden of his speech was that 
Great Britain, to come through the War, must act 
and think as one man: that every class must work 
together without a thought for its special prejudices 
and interests. Mr. Lloyd George stood before the 
devils he had raised and conjured them at Bangor. 
No modern politician has done more than he to set 
one class against another. He has taught his sup- 
porters for years that the duty of the working class 
is to encounter the land class and the capital class as 
an enemy. He did not at that time perceive, or did 
not care, that this doctrine must lead to national weak- 
ness and decay. But he perceives it now, and he also 
cares. War has driven the truth fast home to him. 
The present state of things on the Clyde would be 
impossible to-day were it not that for a generation 
bitterness and division have been systematically spread 
and encouraged by some of our leading politicians. The 
present position on the Clyde is due first of all to 
the habit which has grown among the working classes 
of Great Britain to think first, in all that concerns their 
labour, of their own interest and class. They do not 
instinctively regard themselves as members of the 
commonwealth, whose conduct affects every other 


It is the single move of the chess-player 
behind the main contest which has changed the whole 
We cannot, for obvious reasons, go into the 


member. Mr. Lloyd George has, therefore, to play 
Menenius, whose fable was never more required. 

It is really an extraordinary spectacle with which 
we are at present confronted. Great Britain is fight. 
ing a desperate war with an enemy equipped at all 
points. One of the absolute needs for a successful 
conduct of this war is a need for a rapid and Steady 
fitting of her own soldiers and of the soldiers of the 
Allies with warlike material. Yet here is Government 
work—work whose delay means the loss of British 
lives—interrupted while men and masters wrangle as 
to the terms on which it should be completed. Who 
is responsible? The men cannot possibly escape the 
worst censure. If their claims were just, they had only 
to put them on record, to protest that they were being 
taken advantage of by their masters, and to go on 
working. By striking they put themselves into the 
wrong. Their position is what the position of their 
employers would be if their employers, finding that they 
were not running at a profit, had locked out their men 
pending a settlement. The first principle that has to 
be established in all matters of trade and industry 
during the war is that no party to any contract on 
behalf of the State can be allowed to put his private 
profit before the common advantage. So deeply is 
the country as a whole convinced of this, that the best 
remedy for all disputes and suspicion is publicity. The 
Government has to face the fact that there is an 
uneasy sense among the working classes that big 
profits are being made by their masters out of the 
national necessity. ‘The Government has to grapple 
with this question and to show the working people, 


on whose loyalty it has to rely, that there is no 


foundation for this suspicion. We need an impartial 
auditor and tribunal. If there is profiteering, let it be 
published. Publication would be remedy enough. 
if, on the other hand, there is a disposition in certain 
classes of workers to use the national crisis as a 
weapon of advancement, let it be proved. The proof 
would be remedy enough. No individual or class 
would brave the contempt of the whole country. At 
present the observer simply has not the means of 
decisively judging between the parties. The Govern- 
ment alone has the evidence, and the Government 
alone can act. Hitherto the Government has managed 
this business weakly and unskilfully. Mr. Asquith 
has had the opportunity of dealing with the matter in 
the House, but he refused to do so. The late debate 
on the price of food, in which a very important branch 


| of the subject of profiteering was raised, was a com- 
| plete failure. 
' tactical and disingenuous. 
| public at this time is that profiteering, whether it be 


It showed the Government nervous, 
The sense of the British 


on the side of labour or capital, is privateering. Let 
the Government act, and continue to act, on that 
assumption, without respect of parties Or persons. 
There can be no doubt in the face of these disputes 
and troubles in the labour market that there are 
still people in Great Britain who do not realise 
how vitally the present war affects us. They do 
not realise that we are at war in the same sense 
that Belgium or France is at war. Invasion and 
defeat seem remote to those who have never been 
within sight and sound of the guns, and the power of 
the enemy is less real than the apparently solid 
strength of their own country. The disputes which 
have recently broken out on the Clyde and among the 
miners of Yorkshire would be unimaginable in France 
or Germany. There are many in these islands who 
have yet to learn what war with a Power like Germany 
really implies. It is incredible that in the same week 
in which Germany calmly accepted an edict putting the 
country on rations and suggesting a dilution of the 
wheat supply with potato flour, the British Govern- 
ment should be confronted with a strike of employees 
engaged in supplying the Allied Armies. Mr. Lloyd 
George has done well to declare solemnly and clearly 
that this war will not easily be won; that the main 
work is yet to do; that many optimists have yet to 
realise that every man is needed in the service of the 
State. These things are taken for granted in Russia 
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and France. We ourselves have urged each particular 
count of Mr. Lloyd George’s warning to weariness 
in this Review from the start of the War. But there 
js clearly much work yet to be done in educating and 
informing the country. Mr. Lloyd George may well 
declaré himself awed by the strength of purpose, the 
will to suffer and strive as one man, which animates 
the whole German nation at a time when he finds it 
necessary to address a British audience on the need of 
working together. After six months of war men and 
masters are disputing in the shipyards as to hours 
and wages, and there is a threat of trouble in the 
mines. There are men who have not yet realised that 
striking work in the equipping of our Forces should be 
as inconceivable as the striking of our soldiers in the 
trenches or our sailors at sea. There is here a clear 
want of knowledge and imagination. It has yet to be 
made plain that division and self-interest, wherever 
they are found, are helping the enemy, and that these 
things cannot be tolerated. 


“VOTES, VOTES, VOTES.” 


ete’ very, very slowly, the truth—still obsti- 
nately resisted and countered—is being borne in 
upon the people to whom Roberts devoted his life and 
genius and to whom he preached in vain. 

Light, or a gleam of it, is coming to the provinces 
first: later, let us hope, it may dawn on London, and 
then, finally, even on our Cabinet Ministers. Here, 
for example, is the ‘‘ Leeds Mercury ’’, a Liberal paper 
of fame in the North of England, actually—by 
implication at any rate—admitting that the SaturDAY 
REviEW is not so false, not quite so wrong in figures 
as it might be! The ‘‘ Leeds Mercury’s’’ Special 
Correspondent says in an article lately :— 

“In a most interesting article published in the 
SaTURDAY REviEw it was stated that, in addition to 
our forces—including the Navy—at present in the 
feld or in training we have an untapped reserve of 
able-bodied men of military age in this country of at 
least 3,000,000, and by widening the limits of age 
from eighteen to forty-five nearly 2,000,000 more 
could be added, which, after allowing for another mil- 
lion in accordance with present Army Estimates would 
leave a reserve of strength of about 4,000,000 men 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years. 

“Under the system of voluntary enlistment the 
million asked for is being found very slowly, and how 
long the big reserve mentioned will go ‘ untapped’ 
is, of course, for the authorities to say. 

“That there are a great many men, however, who 
do not fully recognise their responsibilities is a fact 
which no one who cares to observe the crowds of men 
who may be seen after business hours strolling about 
the town enjoying themselves can deny. Take, for 
instance, the occasion of a big football match, as was 
the case in Leeds last Saturday, when thousands of 
men, strong, able-bodied, and hardy, found their way 
to the Headingley grounds. The scene in the centre 
of the town between one and three o’clock was almost 
indescribable. Every car running in the direction of 
the ground was simply stormed by a mass of strong 
men struggling to get on to it. To secure a place, 
either sitting or standing, was evidently the one 
thought, and to do this there was the repeated use of 
absolute brute force. 

““As a looker-on it appeared to me how much 
more in keeping it would have been if all the energy 
expended had been employed in a manner more in 
accord with the national situation.’ 

But at this point the ‘‘ Leeds Mercury ’’ suddenly 
remembers, apparently, its party faith and colour, the 
tloquent speeches and pledges of its leaders against 
any form of National Service. It remembers the 
crack of the party whip. 

So, having praised the Saturpay ReEviEw’s “ in- 
teresting’? facts and figures, and having lamented 
that the youth and manhood of England are looking 
at football and playing at football—we call that game 


to-day bumblepuppy — instead of enlisting in the 
glorious Army and fighting for the glorious cause— 
the ‘* Leeds Mercury ’’ goes on to say that compulsion 
would be—-no cure! 

The last words of Lord Randolph Churchill’s that 
we can recall hearing, words rushed out in a torrent 
of scorn and anger, were these: ‘‘ Votes, Votes, 
Votes!” 

It is to-day the vote, and nothing really but the 
vote—the letch of the vote, the dread of the vote, the 
constant, nice calculation as to the vote, the worship 
of the vote-—that prevents Ministers from doing their 
plain duty in this matter. 


WHY WE WENT TO WAR: THE WHOLE 
TRUTH. 


R. LLOYD GEORGE in an interview lately 
with an American writer* declared that nothing 

would have induced him to declare for war last August 
had it not been for the violation of Belgian neutrality. 
Apparently no consideration for the balance of power 
in Europe, no regard for the injustice of Germany’s 
conduct towards Serbia, or of her bullying attitude 
towards Russia and France; no sense of consistency 
or recollection of his Mansion House speech at the 
time of the ‘‘ Agadir ’’ incident; no scruples for Eng- 
land’s prisca fides or for the essence of the Entente 
would have preserved France from extinction and 
Europe from disruption, so far as he was concerned. 
He was then, on his own showing, one of those who 
did not care how much Ucalegon’s house burned so 
long as his own escaped—at least for a time—the 
general hell fire. He would presumably have beeh 
found at Athens in the days of Philip of Macedon and 
Cheronea in the same camp with those who said 
‘Let be so long as Attica herself is not attacked ’’. 
Of whom Demosthenes asked, ‘‘ Who is such a fool as 
not to recognise that the war abroad will speedily come 
home to us here, if it is not checked in limine? ”’ 

Thus Mr. Lloyd George to his interviewer. But 
what did he say last Sunday? Let us see. ‘‘ What 
I mean is this, that if Germany were triumphant in this 
war it would practically be the dictator of the inter- 
national policy of the world. Its spirit would be in the 
ascendant. Its doctrines would be in the ascendant, 
by the sheer power of its will, it would bend the minds 
of men in its own fashion. Germanism in its later 
and worse form would be the inspiriting thought and 
philosophy of the hour.”” What had the violation of 
Belgium to do with all that? Would it not all have 
happened tout de méme, as our Allies would say, had 
Germany been left to deal piecemeal with France and 
Russia? Then he went on: ‘‘ Do you remember what 
happened to France after 1870? The German armies 
left France, but all the same for years after that, and 
while France was building up the army, she stood in 
cowering terror of this monster. Even after her great 
army was built France was oppressed with a constant 
anxiety as to what might happen. Germany dismissed 
her Ministers. Had it not been for the intervention 
of Queen Victoria in 1874 the French Army would 
never have been allowed to be reconstructed, and 
France would simply have been the humble slave of 
Germany to this hour. What a condition for a 
country!’’ Yes, indeed, what a condition ! And so 
far as Mr, Lloyd George was concerned that might 
have been France’s fate in this war, and not for this 
war only, but for ever and a day afterwards, so far 
as Germany went. 

“« And now France is fighting ’’, he continues, ‘‘ not 
so much to recover her lost Provinces; is fighting to 
recover her self-respect and her national independence ; 
she is fighting to shake off this nightmare that has. 
been on her soul for a generation, a France with Ger- 
many constantly meddling, bullying, and interfering ns 

She would have fought for the same high ideals had 
we basely left her in the lurch last August. Mr. Lloyd 
George ought to know that surely. 


*In ‘ Pearson’s Magazine” for March. 
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‘‘And that’’, he goes on, ‘“‘ is what would happen 
if Russia were trampled upon, France broken, Britain 
disarmed. We should be left without any means to 
defend ourselves. We might have a navy that would 
enable us perhaps to resent insult from Nicaragua, we 
might have just enough troops, perhaps, to confront 
the Mad Mullah.”” Why did not all this weigh with 
Mr. Lloyd George in August? It would certainly then 
have happened, for who can doubt, in the light of 
events lately, that Germany would have won had she 
left Belgium alone, and that all those dire conse- 
quences portrayed in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech would 
have followed? Great Britain would then in her turn 
have cowered and not dared to increase her army. 

‘* Where ’’, asks Mr. Lloyd George, ‘‘ would the 
chivalrous country be to step in to protect us as we 
protected France in 1874?’’ Where, indeed! Truly, 
then, we should have merited the title of ‘‘ Perfide 
Albion’’. | With justice then by all the world, as 
unjustly by the Germans now, might we have been 
branded as ‘‘ Treacherous England ’’. Why should we 

‘have expected chivalrous treatment who had shown 
none? Why should we have looked for allies who had 
basely deserted those we had, inspired by “‘ selfish craft 
to capture the trade and shipping of a dangerous 
rival ’’? 

Let us not play at vain pretences or find excuse this 
and excuse that for going in last August and striking 
at Germany when France and Russia struck. 

We went in for Belgium, it is perfectly true, when 
Germany infamously broke her treaty faith, and we 
should have been a race of curs and cads if we had not 
struck for gallant and glorious Belgium, who was 
encouraged by Sir Edward Grey to resist the enemy. 
But we went in for France, also, and for the cause of 
Europe : and we went in and struck for self-preserva- 
tion, for ultimate self-preservation, into the bargain— 
very much into the bargain. 

Don’t let us cant about it, and forget self-preserva- 
tion. Sir Edward Grey knows this, and Mr. Lloyd 
George should know it as well as his colleague. 

We, at any rate, will have nothing to do with half- 
explanations as to why Great Britain went in and 
struck at the vicious power of Germany. They deceive 
nobody save those who want to be deceived. The 
whole truth is good enough for us. This is not a 
clever, wait-a-bit-and-see, tactical debate on an im- 
portant voting point where you only show the card 
your Caucus bids you show. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (NO. 31), BY VIEILLE MousTACHE. 
** The transition from the defensive to the offensive 
is one of the most difficult operations in war.’’ 

TRUISM is hardly a maxim, although a maxun 

is a truism; yet the above lines are embodied 
in the list of the precepts bequeathed to us by the 
great Master of War, and accorded the title of a mili- 
tary maxim. The interpreter of the principles of war 
as laid down by Napoleon illustrates this particular 
truism by the picture presented in the lesson afforded 
by the study of the: first campaign in Italy undertaken 
by Buonaparte, where the great leader by his genius 
and boldness inspired an army of scarce 30,000 men, 
weighed down by poverty, hunger, and months of de- 
fensive warfare, to take the offensive against an 
opponent whose forces numbered 80,000 men. Nothing 
but a re-cast of the moral of an army so inferior in 
numbers could hope for success, and no man knew 
better than the young French General of the Republic 
how to infuse ardour among his soldiers. We know 
the story of this brilliant campaign, perhaps the most 
brilliant, although the first of the great leader: how, 
by concentrating the forces of his starveling army, he 
fell successively upon the dispersed corps of his adver- 
sary with his full weight. 
notte, Milesimo, and Mondovi inspired the ragged 


The triumphs of Monte- | 


chief ; so much so that in one month the Milanese wer 
conquered and war with the King of Sardinia was te. 
minated, thus allowing of a further prosecution of 
hostilities against the Austrian army leader under mog 
advantageous conditions. This spirit of the offensiye 
dominated the brain of the young General throughout 
his career of twenty years of warfare. Only once dig 
he allow his mind to waver from his pet principle anq 
to be tempted to fight a defensive battle against enor. 
mous odds. The combat ended with a result that spelt 
disaster to his cause and the ultimate downfall of the 
Empire. Wellington, in a despatch of 10 January 
1814, thus criticises the tactics at Leipsig : ‘‘ If Buona. 
parte had not placed himself in a position that every 
other officer would have avoided, and remained in jt 
longer than was consistent with any ideas of prudence, 
he would have retired in such a state that the Allies 
could not have ventured to approach the Rhine’’, | 
is thus that the master of defensive-offensive tactics 
gives his views of the methods of the great master of 
the pure offensive. Profiting by his lesson, again in the 
year following Leipsig we see the Emperor dealing 
his lightnirg blows in that historical campaign of 1814, 
fought on the very ground on which our Allies have 
last year striven. Scorning the idea of locking up 
his armies in positions where they would be driven 
to a pure defence, he, when forced to extremities, 
maintains to the last his devotion to his pet principles 
of war, and surrenders but one soldier—that himself. 
Seldom, however, in the history of war have hostile 
armies been found under leaders who, when approach- 
ing contact, have beth decided upon the offensive. 
What we in modern days call encounter battles are 
few and rare. The thousand and one difficulties that 
must affect and control the mind and intended move- 
ments of a leader leave him no choice at the final 
moment when decision is imperative. His calculations 
for sufficient time for full deployment of his force may 
be thrown out by the smallest of accidents, and thus 
impose upon him defensive action where he contem- 
plated the reverse. A cheer from his soldiers when 
Weilirngton came upen the field of battle on one occa- 
sion in the Peninsula caused his enemies to pause in 
their movements—a small cause, but with the effect 
that this short interval allowed time for a gap in the 
British line to be filled by a division, and that reinforce- 
ment gave victory to our arms. 

Great commanders when uncontrolled by political 
considerations seldom permit themselves the pure 
defensive réle. The stupendous size of modern armies, 
the culmination of the burden of arms being imposed 
upon its manhood and recognised as the only safe- 
guard of a nation, has naturally narrowed _ the 
scope of manoeuvre and necessitated lengthy delay 
in the fulfilment of any contemplated operation. 
The Manchurian campaign prepared us for the 
exercise of patience when once we have to contemplate 
the movements of the huge masses of armies which 
are committed to strategic manceuvre. Enormous as 
were the hostile forces on either side on that occasion, 
yet the theatre of war permitted of the attempt at 
enveloping movements, and we see three distinct 
gigantic battles fought to gain positions on flanks, each 
one of them lasting for a week or more. On a front 
of barely sixty-five miles the contesting armies of three- 
quarter million on each side struggled for over twelve 
months. Far larger armies are now in the field in 
both theatres of war on the Continent of Europe, and 
for want of terrain to give the opportunity of envelop- 
ment of a hostile flank, these millions are perforce 
driven to fight upon parallel fronts. Given the postu- 
late that opponents struggling in this manner are equal 
in numbers, are equal in skill, equally brave, equal in 
physical and moral discipline, a state of impasse would 
speedily be imposed. Had Great Britain and France 
been equally prepared as was Germany the _ hostile 


forces would have at the outset been looking at each 


| 


soldiery of the victor with absolute confidence in their | 


other across the respective frontiers, and would have 
progressed no farther. In fact, there would have 
been no war at all. A magnificent war administration 
on one side, however, comes in and upsets the balance. 
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The Allies have been driven to acknowledge that 
the German Army is the world’s model of scientific 
warfare. A vital miscalculation in the requirements 
of arms, munitions, equipment, and especially in 
the drain of war material (independent of the inferiority 
of numbers in initial mobilisation), has imposed upon 
the Allies in both theatres of war a defensive réle. In 
the very perfection of the weapons of war we have dis- 
covered that supply for their service for the daily 
combats is a matter for more than serious considera- 
tion. The wastage, being constant and huge in 
amount, is no longer limited to what would be required 
for periodical battle. Before one side, therefore, medi- 
tates the attempt to burst through the bonds which face 
them it would be well to see that it starts with full 
jimbers and overfull pouches, and has behind in reserve 
an amount of munition that will anticipate a twelve- 
months’ struggle under modern conditions of expendi- 
ture of ammunition. The Allies are beginning to 
realise that they entered upon this war under very 
unequal military conditions. They are learning that 
there is a vast difference between war in reality and 
their original conception of the task that they accepted. 
The power of modern weapons in the defence has for- 
tunately accorded to the Allies time to create armies 
and to forge the instruments of warfare which were so 
sadly wanting, and thus to equalise the chances of 
success. The war for the time is being waged in the 
workshops of England and France. A week’s cessa- 
tion of work by an ungenerous or unpatriotic army of 
men in factories not only imposes slaughter upon their 
comrades in the trenches, but a month’s delay in the 
prosecution of offensive movement. The sentiments 
of the Army Chiefs now battling in Flanders on the 
action of their fellow-countrymen on the Clyde is tersely 
expressed by one of them in a letter just received. 
“ They are indirectly murderers of those who are trying 
to save the country from German domination.’’ The 
knowledge of war and its requirements which a system 
of obligatory service would have infused would surely 
have saved our workers from ever facing the chances 
of such a stigma as comes from our gallant men in the 
fighting line. Not yet, we fear, does the country 
realise that it is at war. 

The British nation may care to learn a lesson from 
the Clyde strike. It points to the issue of peace or 
war under the existing conditions of our law being 
absolutely in the hands of our workers. It points 
to the total absence of discipline among the workers 
themselves, for they decline to obey the advice given 
them by leaders elected by themselves. They treat 
contracts like scraps of paper. Their code of honour 
is German. The world knows that at this critical 
moment in the operations of the Allies in the field, 
when we should like to pass from the defensive to the 
offensive, that a lengthy delay is enjoined by the 
shortage in munitions of war and restriction is im- 
posed on their use limited to sufficiency for a pure 
defence. Just as the supply was overtaking the 
expenditure and a reserve was being built up to justify 
an early forward movement, a further postponement 
of from one to two months is enforced by the wanton 
indiflerence of men who have little interest in life 
beyond the taproom. 

This callous spirit of some 10,000 men towards 
their countrymen in the battle line will end in a cost 
of casualties to the Allies of anything from 5,000 to 
15,000 men. The remedy against this dangerous 
power remaining in the hands of our workers will not 
be found in the faint hearted proposal of enforcing 
by law obligatory military training of the youth, but 
by the legal obligation of the man to serve when 
required by his country, for he will assuredly thereby 
learn the value of a full pouch for his rifle. We can 
now realise that until this latter power is possessed 
by our rulers to exercise when occasion demands, that 
the ability of the nation to impose peace upon the 
German may be reduced to zero. While our brave 
soldiers are wading through mud to fight the nation’s 
cause, that nation continues to revel in its wanton 
“ muddling through ’’ system as of old. 


To pass from the defensive to the offensive will 

require a marked balance of numbers for the latter pur- 

pose. As pointed out in a previous letter, the balance 

of moral forces has been unquestionably wrenched from 

the enemy in the Western theatre ; nor will this invalu- 

able element in war ever return to him if he be fated 

to share with his fellow-citizens the pinch of the reduced 

means of sustenance of life. There is a limit to physi- 
cal endurance, and even the bravest feel the strain as 
the belt is drawn daily tighter. We have not, however, 

as yet imposed upon our adversaries this handicap in 
the struggle. The opposing forces are facing each other 
like trained gladiators ; but the original aims and pur- 
port of the contest have apparently been allowed to lapse 
by the one, although it is ever. uppermost in the mind 
of the other. Repeated failures of the Germans in their 
efforts in the West have allowed the initiative to pass 
from them to their adversaries. The aim of the Allies 
is focussed in one fixed intention—the destruction of 
the enemy’s military power. We must leave to the 
Kaiser the pleasure of weighing in his mind the advice 
tendered by Clausewitz under the circumstances of the 
military positions in which he stands on two fronts: 
‘** There are two considerations which as motives may 
practically take the place of inability to continue the 
contest. The first is the improbability, the second is 
the excessive price of success”’. The squandering of 
life will not enter into the calculations of the German 
General Staff. It will remain with the Allies to ensure 
that there will be nothing problematical in the hopes of 
success to German arms. 


When the happy moment arrives for a forward move- 
ment of the Allied Armies in the West the student will 
search in vain in past history for a picture on which to 
base a precedent or guide for the method of operation. 
There is no exact parallel from which to draw a lesson. 
Never has such a war scene been presented of millions 
of men facing each other for months behind the shelter 
of parapets traced within a stone’s throw of each other 
and with but a barbed wire obstacle between them to 
give premonition of attack. The transition from the 
defensive to the offensive is truly presented as a most 
difficult operation in war, and yet it has been done, and 
done in this war, for it is in this war, with its graphic 
scenes of successes and failures, from which we must 
draw our lessons. Von Hindenburg in the East has 
taught us that in war nothing is impossible. True, he 
has not quite succeeded, but he has been nearer to 
success than any other commander in the field, and the 
leader who is able to profit by the lesson of a failure 
and to bridge over the gap where success was arrested 
will achieve victory. It would be no waste of time to 
trace briefly the story of the operations which have led 
to the arrest of the mighty Russian Army in their march 
to the frontiers of Germany. The cost of life in the 
effort has been appalling, yet the German stands now 
in a distinctly strong position. 

The war plan of the German Great General Staff, 
as we all know, presupposed a rapid triumph in the 
Western theatre and the subsequent transit of suffi- 
cient troops from West to Bast to smother the Russian 
offensive. The unexpected, a8 constantly happens in 
war,. upset the entire plan. In the East the offensive 
was taken by General Rennankampf long before the 
period calculated for in Berlin. East Prussia was 
overrun by Russian troops, and General Samsonoff, 
with three army corps, was pushed forward to gain 
the line of the Lower Vistula. Von Hindenburg, who 
knows the intricacies of the lake country, now comes 
upon the scene. With six German corps he falls 
upon Samsonoff at Tannenberg, utterly defeats him, 
kills or captures the General himself and his entire 
Army, and clears East Prussia of his enemy. For- 
tunately for Russia and the Allies, the victorious 
General is arrested in his pursuit by the claims for 
troops required for the aims of political strategy far- 
ther south in the theatre of war. The severe defeat of 
the Austria-Hungarian armies at Lemberg imperils the 
safety of Galicia and probably of Silesia. No less than 


eighteen fresh German corps are pushed across the 
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Western frontier of Poland in October, directed upon 
Warsaw and Ivangorod, to take the pressure off the 
position farther South. Von Hindenburg is allotted 


to command this Army. This huge force, cleaving its | 


way almost to the river Vistula, found itself confronted 
with two difficulties : the enemy posted in a prepared 
position in its front and a lengthy line of inadequate 
communications, bare of local supply, in its own rear. 
It is not improbable that von Hindenburg viewed the 
latter with the greater alarm. A change of gauge of 
railway is a difficulty in administration which increases 
with the advance of an Army. A successful counter- 
offensive of the Russian Armies settled the point, and 
the German Army retreated slowly to the frontier line 
of Poland. Von Hindenburg, nothing daunted, repairs 
to Thorn and reorganises an army from the débris of 
his former troops, assisted by corps drawn from the 
adjacent military centres, and by some others taken 
from the West. By the middle of November he is in 
a position to operate along the line Thorn—Kutno— 
Lowitz and form a front with his left resting on the 
Vistula at Plock and with his right prolonged through 
Lodz. Again adequate communications are denied to 
the German commander with troops extended on so 
broad a front, added to somewhat indifferent lateral 
connection throughout. Von Hindenburg apparently 
finds that, in his opinion, a deeper formation and a 
narrower front will offer a better opportunity and 
chance of hacking his way through, and in the month 
of January and into the early days of February we 
read of the desperate struggles near Bolimov, with 
forces between the rivers Bzura and Rawka, in a seem- 
ingly desperate effort to reach the heart of the Russian 
offensive based at Warsaw. The blow thus aimed 
has produced the strategic effect for which it was 
delivered. Both in the north and in the south the 
Russian commander has weakened his line to meet an 
apparently overpowering thrust. The feint has suc- 
ceeded. In both North and South areas von Hinden- 
burg has organised a powerful offensive. In the South 
three armies of nigh a half million men simultaneously 
are pushed over the passes of the Carpathians. In 
the centre is the Army, mostly of German troops, 
destined for the relief of Przsmsyl. On the right 
another Army moves to clear the province of Bukovina. 
The movement is well timed, but the shatter tactics of 
the Germans in their attempt at the Russian position 
in the centre wrecks the whole scheme, as these mur- 
derous battle formations have so often done in this 
war. It is in the North where von Hindenburg made 
his first effort in September last that anything like suc- 
cess to German arms gives promise. Had that General 
then not been a victim to the demands of politi- 
cal strategy, necessitated by the battle of Lemberg, the 
picture of the theatre of war in the East would have 
presented something quite at variance with that now 
depicted. The military situation along the line of the 
rivers Niemen, Bohr, and Narew is anything but a 
happy one for our Ally. Had von Hindenburg been 
allotted in September last the troops he now has in his 
hand the capture of Osowiec, the key of the Russian 
line, would have led to the seizure of Bialystok, the 
junction of the lines of railway from Petrograd and 
Moscow that converge upon Warsaw. We hear that 
heavy ordnance are already hammering at the fortress 
of Osowiec, dragged with immense labour over the 
treacherous causeways of the Mausourian lakeland. 
They are not brought this distance without a purport 
and until we hear of their removal it would be wrong 
to withdraw our gaze from this threatening danger 
zone. The retreat of the German corps at Przasnysz 
many miles to the S.W. may not improbably be part 
of a deep-laid scheme. 

We cannot be without our suspicions that there are 
other reasons which may account for the retirement of 
our Ally on both flanks along his very extended front. 
Six months of war, with two and a half million rifles 
and guns in their thousands daily vomiting forth their 
powers of destruction are a trial to the administrative 
branch of the very best of armies. We know what mis- 
calculations in that matter we have made in the West, 


| 
| 


and have no need to suppose that our Ally in the Eas 
was gifted with more forethought. An overdraft 
the reservoir of munitions of war can hardly lead 
speedy victory. An Army thus victimised is driven jg 
seek other means than the offensive to maintain , 
combat. Be that as it may or may not be, we lean 
from von Hindenburg’s failures that the size of modem 
armies destined to be used for the offensive must jy 
governed by the means of transporting and Victualling 
them. It is a mistake to have more than one aim o 
objective in a theatre of war. There is still the poss. 
bility of a success under cover of a feint at this point, 
Where you mean to deliver your blow use your 
staunchest troops. It is imperative that political 
strategy should be subservient to the military jde 
once the plan of campaign has been decided upon, 
The student will remark, ‘‘ We knew all this before”, 
and I agree. ‘‘ The riddles of the future have all been 
written down and answered in the history of the past,” 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
A SATURDAY CAUSERIE.—I.* 
By an ENGLISHMAN. 
HERE is no doubt this war, if the story of it in 
detail can ever be told, will tend to dim the 


lustre—so far as individual acts of heroism go—even 
of our Albueras and Inkermans. The deeds of the 


Guards at Inkerman, that soldiers’ battle ’’, were 


wonderful, and so, too, those of Cole’s and Hardinge’s 
men at Albuera when the enemy’s army was forced 
over the crest of the hill ‘‘ like a loosened cliff ’’, as 
Napier puts it: but stories are now coming across, 
scores and hundreds of which may never get into print, 
that seem to show individual acts of devotion and 
daring as more or less commonplace in their plenty. 

Two little examples came home lately, were passed 
with admiration round a circle of soldiers and civilians 
one evening, and then perhaps put aside never to be 
heard of again. One was of a sapper who at the Aisne 
volunteered and went out at dark by himself to dis- 
cover the position of. the enemy. Knowing nothing 
of the ground, he yet reached the river by good 
fortune without being killed. Then he crept on toa 
log and contrived to float himself down stream, and 
in this way discovered the position of the enemy, who 
was close by in strength, just across the river. By 
and by he got off his log and found his way back to 
the British lines. He was a true sapper, having both 
brain and heart. 

Another example was humorous. An officer in high 
command—who, notoriously, does not over-consult the 
safety of the individual when he wants a thing done— 
wished one evening to secure quietly a German 
prisoner, to gain, if possible, certain information. The 
duty of catching a German and bringing him to the 
British lines fell to a young officer, who went out with 
one of his men vaguely into the dark towards the 
enemy’s trenches. They had not the slightest idea in 
the world how it was to be done, but just crawled 
along one behind the other, fully expecting to be shot 
every foot they moved. Suddenly by a piece of amaz- 
ing good fortune they met with an isolated German, 
who was also prowling in the dark. They instantly 
seized upon him, and with immense relief took him 
to the British lines. They looked on this German as 
the best pal they had ever come across; and their joy 
was so great they would have given him almost any- 
thing he chose to ask for at the time. 


Who Mr. Anderson, M.P., exactly is I cannot tell, 
and have no means of discovering, but if to be a very 
good speaker signifies to be an able man—which, how- 
ever, I have sometimes gravely doubted—Mr. Ander 
son is certainly able. I chanced to be caught in the 
crowd—largely made up of hulking youths of the 
working and middle classes, who ought to be at the 
war—which in Trafalgar Square last Sunday demon 


* An occasional feature of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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stiated in the old weary way. I heard part of one of 


ing to go when a Mr. Anderson, M.P., came on the 

‘nth. He did not say anything especially new in 
his onslaught on ‘‘ Monopolists ’’ and ‘‘ Capitalists ’’ ; 
but not the less he left on me an impression of real 
earnestness and of intellectuality. He reminded me 
rather of Lord Haldane, only he was a better orator, 
and dwelt slightly more on the note of passion. Mr. 
Anderson should make his mark in this war. 

He quoted with a little spice of malice a remark 
which Mr. Holt, the Liverpool shipowner and Liberal 
M.P., seems to have made during the food debate in 
the House of Commons—namely, that the people 
should eat rice if bread was too dear—an innocent 
yariant of Marie Antoinette’s ‘‘ Let them eat cake, 
then’’, when told the people had no bread. Mr. 
Anderson made some play with the rice argument: 
how was a British working man to live on an Indian’s 
miserable allowance of rice, and so on. 

I beg to differ from Mr. Anderson. Shelley some- 
where describes a pudding as a prejudice. Rice pud- 
ding, hot and done to a turn, cannot so be described. 
if Mr. Anderson will try it seriously, he will find that 
rice, well cooked, is one of the most fortifying forms 
of food and one of the most agreeable. It was 
Bulwer’s Kenelm Chillingly, 1 think, who protested, 
and even showed his carnivorous teeth, when a rice 
pudding was brought him by a waiter at an inn. But 
Mr. Holt is right and Mr. Anderson and Kenelm 
Chillingly wrong. Only cook rice well, and serve it 
up delicately, and it is delicious fare. But, ill-cooked 
and ill-served, rice becomes an instrument of hideous 
torture inside a man. Years ago there was a cook at 
a London club—the Constitutional—who prepared the 
most delicious form of pudding or sweet food I ever 
tasted outside Italy or France—rice croquettes. I have 
never tasted them since his day, but the recipe should 
exist somewhere still, and might prove invaluable if 
we all had to take to rice. 


One of the minor inconveniences of the present 
system of recruiting by reproach—such as “ What will 
your butler say to his granddaughter some day when 
she asks him, ‘ Grandpa, what were you doing during 
the war?’’—is that earnest canvassers sometimes 
attack the wrong man. Thus a lady tackled a friend 
of mine lately who is no longer, alas, in the primal 
burst of youth. She told him outright that he, too, 
should go to the war. ‘‘I would gladly do so, 
ma’am’’, he replied, ‘‘but, alas, I am beginning to 
suffer from a most painful and growing affection ’’. 

“‘Indeed—and what is that, may I ask?’ 

““Ma’am (hesitating). ..I1 would rather not 
say... It’s an affection no lady was ever known 
to suffer from, and I don’t like to mention its nature.”’ 

But the lady courageously insisted. 

“Well, then, ma’am, if I must tell you—I am be- 


domini.’’ 


There is an amusing point, which has escaped notice, 
about the duel over the Neutral Flag question between 
Lord Courtney of Liskeard and Professor Pollard, 
which has been going on in the ‘‘ Times’’. Clearly, 
both alike have been charmingly innocent of the know- 
ledge that the duel in question is wholly illegal—the 
dangerous subject of Neutral Flags having been 
strictly forbidden by the Authority. Fancy the pre- 
dicament of two public men who are nothing if not 
sticklers for law! Fancy the feelings of the ex-Chair- 
man of Committees of the House of Commons when 
he discovers—if he- should perchance discover—that he 
has been entirely out of order, and even liable to be 
punished under the Defence of the Realm Act! 


Our soldiers at the Front—really the Front, not at 
the back-of-behind where some of the unfortunate war 
correspondents are posted—have a new name, I hear, 
for the stories of terrific defeats and smashing victories 


the usual dreary and bawling orations, and was turn- | 
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which are (now and then) seen in print here as well 
as in Germany. They style these accounts ‘‘ Comic 
Cuts’’. But it is the illustrated variety that chiefly 
takes their fancy, the gorgeous if impossible cavalry 
charge, the blood-curdling ‘‘ duel in the air’’, ete. 
Such pictures must relieve many a weary vigil; it is 
like turning over the pages of Jules Verne or Mun- 
chausen. 

But it is generally felt that some check might be 
placed on the adjectival—as well as the substantival— 
part of the business. How is Tommy to know the 
meaning of ‘holocaust ’’, for example? He does 
not carry in his haversack a copy of Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon. A ‘‘ crowning ’’ victory he may per- 
haps grasp, even though he has not studied Cromwell. 
But how is he to take the precise meaning of a ‘‘ deci- 
mated corps’’? He very likely confuses it with a 
decapitated corps; or he may fall into the odd error 
which I once heard a fiery Irish orator fall into in a 
House of Commons speech: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker’’, ex- 
claimed this orator, ‘‘I say that if this kind of thing 
continues, the population of Ireland will be decimated 
by two-thirds ’’. 


England or ‘‘ Britain ’’? I shall never forget 
the speech on 8 September 1893 in the House of Peers, 
with its solemn closing note: ‘‘ If you allow this. . . 
you will be untrue to the trust that has been bequeathed 
to you from the past, you will be untrue to the Empire 
or England’’. The speaker was Lord Salisbury. 
Good-bye the SaturDay Review if it gave up the word 
England—the greatest word, with Shakespeare, that 
our history knows. 


THE BURIAL OF LOVE. 
E stood and watched the full-blown moon arise, 
And then I felt her pulse strong in her palm, 
I knew the storm was over and the calm 
Would empty out the sorrow of her eyes; 
And I then said: ‘‘ Since this is Love’s demise 
Our hearts have tears her memory to embalm, 
We'll leave her by forever with a psalm 
Of her lost promise in our memories. 
And there she shall be clothed in the white 
Of our best moments, and the heart shall wear 
A path around her grave’’. A little sail 
Stood on the middle of the moon’s huge light, 
And for a little while went trembling there, 
As if to hide how all the world went pale. 
Francis E, 
5th Inniskilling Fusiliers, Dublin. | 


FRANCE’S SPRINGTIDE HOPES. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


HE social instinct is very wonderful. About a 
hundred families left the Ardennese little town 
which I mentioned several times in the SaTuRDAY 
Review on 26 August when the stream of Belgian 
fugitives began to swell with retreating soldiers, and 
the barking of cannon became too clear and too near 
for even the most resolute optimism. They were not 
the poorest—these sought a momentary shelter in the 
forest hamlets—they were tradespeople or artisans in 
possession of a few hundred francs scraped together 
at the end of July, when the war became imminent, or 
farmers who counted on their horses for taking them 
to a place of safety first and for bringing them in a 
little ready money afterwards. They did not all intend 
to go as far as Paris, but the terrible pressure in the 
north drove them all into the entrenched camp,. and 
finally into Paris itself. Some found a hole there at 
once and never went any further, but when the siege 
seemed unavoidable the others mechanically got into 


the endless queues outside the stations and boarded 
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uncouth trains which took many of them to Brittany, 
others to the deserted seaside places between Saint- 
Nazaire and Bordeaux, and quite a few as far as the 
Pyrenees. 

But just then the battle of the Marne took place, 
and then what to people away from the Front seemed 
to be a long lull, and with it the longing to be nearer 
the chance of getting back home, so to speak, at one 
bound. Gradually most of the fugitives trickled into 
Paris again and looked around anxiously enough. One 
of their first steps was to go to the Gare du Nord and 
inquire how far north they could be taken by train. 
They were astonished to see the big station full of 
men and women, some on the same errand as they 
were, but many with the air of people familiar with 
the place, on friendly terms with the officials and to all 
intents and purposes using the vast lobby much as 
financiers use the Bourse—that is to say, as a club- 
house. There were Belgians in one part, French 
people in the other, and a geographical sorting among 
the latter had already been made by subtle dialectal 
divisions.* The new arrivals soon found the corner 
where the language sounded most homelike, and it was 
ill-luck when they did not discover there somebody 
who at least knew somebody they knew. 

Among the most assiduous at the Gare du Nord was 
a master mason, a Belgian by birth, fat and rosy, with 
curly grey hair and a sunny, youthful expression which 
gave heart even to unknown passers-by. By the end 
of September this excellent man had so beamed at the 
station and asked so many questions in his husky 
voice; he had so gone the round of all the tile, marble, 
zinc, cement, paperhanging and gasfitting firms where 
he rightly suspected that people of kin corporations 
would call for help or information that he knew the 
addresses of half the refugees, and in due time came 
to know those of most of the Maubeuge prisoners of 
his acquaintance. Meanwhile he set himself to 
organise the colony and to call back its far-away mem- 
bers. Among the latter was a young merchant too 
fat for military service, but too active for idleness. He 
wrote to him what he had done so far, adding that he 
counted on his help. In a short time the fat young 
merchant arrived with his three horses, disposed of 
these in a manner which secured quite a decent income 
for him in the great dearth of horses, parleyed with a 
despondent hotel-keeper, who took him and his family 
at half-price against a soon-fulfilled promise to fill up 
the hotel, and then bustled in the service of his 
countrymen. 

I was not a little surprised some time in November 
to receive a printed invitation to attend a general meet- 
ing of all the refugees at a house in the rue Jules 
Lefévre, near the Gare St. Lazare. I had never heard 
of a rue Jules Lefévre, but I found it was a new street 
in the rue d’Amsterdam, consisting of some forty 
empty but palatial-looking houses, and in the most 
gorgeous of these our people were expected. There 
were the young merchant with the master mason in a 
well-lit, well-heated, roomy rez-de-chaussée, dictating 
something to a very unprofessional typist. Soon the 
rooms filled with familiar though—many of them— 
anonymous faces, and I had a queer impression as if 
our active little market at home had been conjured 
fiom its ancient seat between the mairie and the church 
and squeezed into this apartment. They were the 
same people, and it was the same agitation, and every- 
thing was the same except that it all seemed to be a 
play. 

That rez-de-chaussée was town-hall, enquiry office, 
intelligence office, bank, writing-room, and sometimes 
sleeping-room to our people. It gradually attracted 
gifts of clothes or money, an offer of free medical 

* Only a few days ago I passed near a ladder at the top of 
which two boys were cleaning an electric globe just when one of 
the boys indulged in a mild joke at his companion. I looked up 
and asked questions. ** Where do you come from?” ‘ From the 
North, sir.”? ‘‘Of course, but what part of the North? ” ‘‘ From 
near Maubeuge.” ‘‘ Nonsense, you come from some place further 
south; where is it?’’ ‘‘Glageon, sir.’ ‘‘ Ah! that’s right; of 


course you come from Glageon.’’ Glageon is in our forest and 
we hear its angelus when it is going to rain. 


attendance, and all sorts of kindnesses. One day ap 
important-looking person came in and laid his card q 
the table. don’t remember me ”’, he said, “ang 
the name on this card is not the name by which I wa; 
known when I was one of you. I am So-and-so, | 
have made my way on the stage, and I am willing ty 
organise a soirée at my theatre which will give you go 
trouble and the profits of which will be yours entirely,” 
All the capacities of the civic spirit were called out ang 
displayed in the most unselfish manner in that unknown 
agora of a banished commonwealth. The maste 
mason once told me that he had never imagined tha 
so many women could meet often without quarrellj 
and, on the contrary, help one another all the time, — 
There have been sorrows in our little colony ; mothers 


' have lost their sons, and a few wives are still asking 


themselves whether their husbands—no news of whom 
ever came—are dead or alive. There have been hard. 
ships, too, when the little sum taken away on leaving 
was quite gone, and I know of one comfortable man, the 
father-in-law of a manufacturer, who was glad of an 
employment at a tanner’s, while his daughter took to 
millinery. It was no ordinary struggle, also, for many 
of these proud country people when they had to make 
up their minds and apply at the mairies for the twenty. 
five sous a day to which refugees have a right, and the 
young merchant’s well-founded assurances that they 
had paid and would pay again for that help many and 
many a time in taxes only made the blush deeper on 
certain brows. But on the whole everybody pulled 
through, and there was thankfulness under the unfail- 
ing bravery. 

Lately 1 have noticed an increasing buoyancy, and 
even with the first happy spring days a decided passage 
from courage to optimism. The great hope which 
every year in this season passes over our valley of 
tears is nowhere felt so much as in the rooms in the 
rue Jules Lefévre. The visions of misery which the 
scenes of last August had left behind seem to have 
been forgotten. The war itself becomes something 
notional, like the remembrance of a nightmare. The 
newspapers have gradually ceased to publish letters 
from the trenches or heartrending descriptions of pil- 
lage and destruction; the daily communiqué hardly 
appeals to the imagination; the scanty lists of casual- 
ties have dwindled down to a dozen names; most of 
what we read no longer recalls hideous murder and is 
more and more on the economic or diplomatic plane. 
Germany is confessedly aware of her difficulties; the 
neutral nations are growing less neutral; there is no 
longer any doubt about the American feeling. Mean- 
while Rumania is mobilising and the English Armies 
are quietly but unceasingly swelling. M. Millerand’s 
letter to Lord Kitchener was not necessary. Our 
peopie hear from friends in the vicinity of the posts, 
and the letters they receive, full of graphic details, 
give them an idea of inexhaustible power which no 
ministerial prose can convey: the force of England on 
land will match her sea power. Every now and then, 
too, a daring person from our parts, or a smuggler 
who carries on a profitable if dangerous trade by acting 
the courier between rich people there and here, manages 
at the risk of his life to pick his way through 
Belgium to Flushing, Folkestone and Dieppe and he 
brings news. This is invariably general enough not to 
be depressing. The plundering has stopped; every- 
thing is quiet; there are but few Germans and they are 
mostly humane Saxons. When the narrator says that 
bread is scarce the hearers smile vacantly; when he 
says that butter has never been so cheap, the house- 
keepers’ eyes glisten. The man refers to four weeks 
ago when January flooded everything in cold rains, but 


the women forget it: the sky is blue, the atmosphere . 


is balmy, they picture to themselves the kine out of 
the barns at last, in a promising pasture near the 
cowslip wood. 

I think I see clearly their state of mind. The 
mysteriousness of a district which, though inaccessible, 
is, however, their own, acts upon them as a spell. 
should not be surprised if they thought themselves 
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better off than the stolid populations of undisturbed 
vinces who have nothing comparable to look for- 
ward to. Their homes seem no longer to be paradises 
jst, and they appear infinitely more desirable to 
them now than when they will be paradises regained. 
As to military considerations, these are nothing to 
them: it has always been settled that the véoripov jyap 
should come in the spring and it would be sinful to 
have doubts. I firmly believe that if things turn out 
as they hope the refugees’ club-house will live in their 
memories as, On the whole, a happy, if in some ways 
preposterous place. But if it is not so the bright 
summer days will be inexpressibly sad. 


THE EIGHT WISHES. 
By Lorp Dunsany. 


ATAN appeared once more before God and said: 
‘If Man were mine I would do something for 


him. He should have gifts from me. I should not 
neglect him.’’ 
God said: ‘‘I will give him seven wishes.”’ 


Satan appeared before Man and found him in the 
field behind his plough. 

“You are granted seven wishes ’’, Satan said. 

Man said: ‘‘In cities is happiness: in great cities. 
I will have greater cities than ever the world has 
known.”’ 

And God made him cities. 

Man said: ‘‘ Not in cities is happiness. 
far off. But I have not time to go.’’ 

God said: ‘* You shall cross England, North to 
South, in a day.”’ 

And Man said: ‘‘ Happiness is not in England, but 
beyond the sea, but the journey is long and slow.”’ 
“cag said: ‘‘ You shall cross the Atlantic in five 
ays.”” 

Man said: ‘‘ How can I be happy without money ? 
But money is made too slowly.”’ 

God multiplied his trade and his unjust gains. 

Man said: ‘‘I cannot be happy while my enemies 
live, but I cannot kill them fast enough.’’ 

God made him quick-firing guns. 

Man said: ‘‘I would go out into the fields no 
longer. Let machines work for me.’’ 

God sent machines into the good open fields where- 
in they supplanted Man. 

Man said: ‘‘I wish I could fly.”’ 

God permitted, and Man flew. 

Man said: ‘‘ I have done ill with my seven wishes. 
Give me back the old time, Lord, for I wish things 
were as they were.”’ 

God said: ‘*‘ You have had your seven wishes.’’ 


Nay, but 


A GREAT TUTOR. 


O-DAY how rarely is old Ascham read, yet how 
good and strong and curious is most of his 

¥ Schoolmaster ’’! It is years since a really comely 
reprint of the work appeared, and to-day one must 
seek it in the old book store. 
Ascham tells how one day in the year 1563, when 
the Court was at Windsor to avoid the plague then 
raging in London, he dined, with many a noble and 
learned gentleman, in the chamber of Sir William 
Cecil. The conversation chanced to fall upon the right 
Way to educate boys, some of the party holding the 
rod to be the only schoolmaster, while Ascham strongly 
favoured gentler means of persuasion. Sir Richard 
Sackville said not a word at table, but later in the 
evening he spoke privately to Ascham about education 
in general. He proposed to educate his grandson, 
with Ascham’s son, at his own expense, provided the 
great scholar would give him his counsel and 
experience. This conversation remained in Ascham’s 
mind. ‘‘ The night following,’’ he says, ‘‘ I slept little, 
my head was so full of this our former talke, and I so 


so deare a frend’’. From thinking Ascham passed to 
writing, and his famous book, ‘‘ The Schoolmaster ’’, 
was the outgrowth of his meditation, It is in two 
parts; the first teaches ‘‘ the brynging up of youth ’’, 
the second teaches ‘‘ the ready way to the Latin 
tong ’’. 

The chief interest of the first part is in the descrip- 
tion of the true scholar’s nature. Roger Ascham hates 
any precocity and quickness of wit in youth. He 
biames those parents who set their graver and slower 
sons to mercantile employments, while choosing the 
versatile and intelligent for a student’s life. His 
experience has taught him that what is lightly gained 
is lightly lost—that conceit, inconstancy, and empty 
wordiness spring up from these facile soils; whereas 
the harder wits, slower matured, and with no pre- 
cocious glitter of intelligence and versatility of talents, 
keep always what they gain with labour, penetrate 
deeper into subjects, and abide by the opinions they 
have formed—becoming in the end the better citizens 
and abler students. It is amusing to read the hard 
epithets which this stern old Puritan heaps on youthful 
intelligence. One would think he viewed it, not as a 
gift of God, but as a snare of the devil. Yet he con- 
fesses that the ‘‘ quickest wittes commonlie may prove 
the best poetes ”’. 

Amidst this discussion Ascham introduces a polemic 
against mathematics, which would have formed a rare 
supplement to Sir W. Hamilton’s favourite invective. 
‘‘Marke all mathematical heades”’, says Ascham, 
‘* how solitarie they be themselves, how unfit to live 
with others, and how unapte to serve in the world”’. 
He mistrusts the acuteness of intellect, unbalanced by 
any moral qualities or true reasoning, which figures 
communicate. The dislike of mathematics is the more 
remarkable in a scholar so fond of Plato that he quoted 
the authority of Socrates on every point of education, 
for Plato thought geometry an absolutely indispensable 
prelude to the higher science of dialectic. Yet if we 
examine Ascham’s notes on Plato we shall find that 
he considers Plato always more as the moralist than 
the metaphysician, and seeks in his pages precepts and 
examples rather than intellectual theories. Thus, after 
discussing the superiority of slow and grave wits over 
lighter and more facile natures, he goes on to draw a 
picture of the true scholar, after the seven points of 
the philosophic nature in Plato’s Republic. First, he 
says, the scholar must possess a comely personage 
and vigorous frame; and here he blames those parents 
who choose the wretched and deformed among their 
children for a learned training—whereby much blame 
is brought on erudition. Ascham, on this point, seems 
partly led away by Plato, who, like all Greeks, 
imagined that the perfect soul could not inhabit a mal- 
formed body. Partly his own love of manly sports— 
riding, hawking, and the cockpit—made him admire 
bold, stalwart youths. Next, the scholar’s memory 
must be quick and sure and ready. He must long to 
learn, and not shun labour—be apt to seek instruction 
from others, and slow to relinquish what he has begun. 
Last, he must love praise, as the reward of persever- 
ance in well-doing. 

‘Having described the scholar’s nature, Ascham goes 
on to blame the evil training which young men 
received in England in his time. Not only do they 
suffer at school from the hard and ignorant usage of 
‘“lewd schoolmasters ’’, but, when their scanty educa- 
tion has been completed, they are exposed, at the 
dangerous age of seventeen, without restraint, to the 
influences of Court and towr. Here the noblest and 
best-born natures suffer most; for they are surrounded 
by flatterers and dependants, who hold up for their 
example the insolence and luxury of Court dandies, 
who teach them to despise learning as a dry thing, 
virtue as unmanly, religion as unfashionable; while 
their parents do not disallow their foolish practices, 
because experience must be bought, no matter what 
the price, and because the conscience of ignorance is 
no virtue. What Ascham here says had been said’ by 


mindefull somewhat to satisfie the honest request of 


many. Erasmus declared that such experience was 
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the schoolhouse of fools, and Plato insisted that the 
soul of man should converse with nothing but what 
is pure and beautiful until it be matured, whatever it 
may have to meet in after life. 

One of the chief points raised by Sir Richard Sack- 
ville in his conversation at Windsor concerned the 
custom of travelling in Italy, which was then usual for 
young men of position. The Italians had reached a 
higher civilisation than any other European people; 
for more than a century they had been pouring out that 
light of learning which effected what we call the renais- 
sance of the modern world; and therefore men of 
ability and fortune desired to visit this great mother 
of erudition and the arts. But few could hold them- 
selves so untainted from her defiled society as young 
Milton, who drew nothing from that poisonous flower 
but the honey of delicious fancies to solace his dark- 
ness. Elizabethan literature abounds with testimony 
to the immoral influence of Italian travel and Italian 
poetry upon the English. When Gaveston, in Mar- 
lowe’s Edward, is devising amusements for that 
weak monarch, he bethinks him of ‘‘ Italian masks by 
night’. Robert Greene depicted in his novels the life 
which travellers might lead at Venice, and in his book 
of *‘ Repentance ’’ he laments that, ‘‘ being new come 
from Italy (where I learned all the villanies under the 
heavens), 1 was drowned in pride, whoredome was my 
daily exercise, and gluttony with drunkenness was my 
only delight ’’. 

Such being the general feeling about Italy, no won- 
der an old Cato like Ascham should grow eloquent 
against the nation who were evil livers, Papists, and 
Atheists at the same time! Taking the proverb 
‘* Englese Italianato e un diabolo incarnato’’ for his 
text, he preaches a sermon, with cunning allegories 
from Homer and Plato, to prove that men lose both 
religion and learning in Italian travel; that their policy 
becomes selfish and confused, that their experience 
and manners are so defiled as to change them into hogs 
and asses of Circe’s Court. Nor does he confine his 
invective to Italian influence. The old romances, par- 
ticularly the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur’’, come in for their share 
of blame, as tending to idleness and a loose life. One 
may wonder how so scrupulous a moralist could have 
spared the classics. But it was the temper of his 
time to see in them no evil, and all his sympathies are 
with Greek and Roman. When speaking of imitation, 
he complains that ‘‘ barbarous and rude ryming ’’ has 
possessed the poets, whereas ‘‘to follow rather the 
Gothes in ryming, than the Greekes in their versifying, 
were even to eate achornes with swyne, when we may 
freely eate wheate bread amonge men’’. And though 
he acknowledges that, owing to the monosyllabic 
character of English, and difficulty of forming dactyls, 
‘“* Carmen Hexametrum doth rather trotte and hoble, 
than runne smoothly in our English tong ’’, he does 
not see why the iambic should not be generally 
adopted. In fact, he is pleading hard for blank verse, 
which was only brought to real excellence by Marlowe 
some years after the publication of the ‘‘ School- 
master ’’. This discussion of the possibilities of 
naturalising the classical metres in our literature was 
one which the Elizabethan euphuists were fond of 
raising. The Italians had written hexameters in their 
language, and Greene’s ‘‘ Hexameters on the Grief of 
Rosamond for Alexis ’’ are fully as good as any which 
a late revival of this discussion produced. Yet 
Ascham’s common-sense settled the matter by showing 
that the structure of our language did not favour 
scansion. It was natural that so enthusiastic a scholar 
of the classics should reject as barbarous the heavy 
rhyme royals and jingling alliterative metres, beyond 
which our art had not at that time far advanced. 

As to Ascham’s peculiar method of education, the 
first essential he insists on is gentleness in the teacher 
and the frequent use of praise. ‘‘ For I assure you ”’, 
says he, ‘‘there is no such a whetstone to sharpen a 
good witte and encourage a will to learning, as is 
praise ’’. | Nowadays the rod is not too much in 
fashion, but we think that many teachers might learn 


of Ascham a more eulogistic style of encouragement, 
The influences of a university often foster tha 
fastidiousness which, while it produces nothing itself 
can find little to praise in the attempts of others, By 
for one genius which may grow the better for prunj 

and pressing down, there are a hundred careless of 
diffident intellects in whom the pleasant sense of Praise 
might stimulate a love for learning or a confidence jp 
self. Yet Ascham is no advocate of weak indulgenc¢ 
in the master. For obstinacy, dishonesty, and false. 
hood he would not spare the rod. When the pupil has 
been taught the declensions, conjugations and concords 
he must begin to learn by the method of translation. 

Ascham is strongly opposed to the ‘‘ making of 
Latines ’’, or common school exercises, and recom. 
mends in their stead that the tutor should daily read 
out and translate to his scholar some select passage 
from Cicero’s epistles, until the boy is able to write it 
out in English by himself. When he has done this, 
and the exercise has been corrected, he is to take g 
second copybook and, after the interval of a few 
hours, to retranslate his English into Latin. — The 
master is then to read through this composition, telling 
his pupil how he has departed from the order or 
phraseology of the original, and praising him when he 
has shown an accurate memory or nice judgment. 

By these means, says Ascham, the Latin language, 
or any other, will far more pleasantly and intelligently 
be mastered than by learning disconnected rules and 
writing tiresome exercises. After the pupil has made 
progress in this method he is to copy into a third note- 
book any curious phrases or instances of synonyms and 
the like which he has met with in his daily reading. 

Such is nearly the whole of Ascham’s method, which 
was sanctioned by his friends and masters, Sir John 
Cheke and Sturmius, and by means of which his pupil, 
Queen Elizabeth, so prospered in her studies that the 
old scholar proudly challenges the six best gentlemen 
of her Court to beat her in knowledge, diligence, and 
ability. In his second book he mentions other forms 
of exercises which he does not approve of in a boy’s 
education, though they may serve riper students. 
These are chiefly the making of paraphrases, epitomes, 
and the like—to give the scholar mastery over lan- 
guage, and a minute acquaintance with the ancient 
authors. Under the head of Imitation, by which he 
seems to mean a careful comparison of styles and 
observation of the parallel passages in different writers, 
Ascham has uttered many sound and _ interesting 
criticisms on the classics. ‘* Would to God ”’, exclaims 
Ascham, ‘‘ I might see some worthy student of Aris- 
totle and Plato in Cambridge, that would joyne in one 
booke the precepts of the one with the examples of the 
other ’’. 

There are so many points of interest in Ascham’s 
quaint book that one is loth to leave it, once having 
taken it up anew. Not only is its matter good, its style 
too is vigorous and pithy, not rising to the eloquence 
of Bacon, but elastic, terse, and serviceable. In his 
praise of Queen Elizabeth, his pupil, on whose excel- 
lence and learning he can dwell with all the gallantry 
of Oriana’s courtiers, as well as with the proud affec- 
tion of an old and honoured tutor, Ascham’s language 
grows full and dignified. Nor is there a want of sting- 
ing satire in the picture which he draws of the ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Italians ’’. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
GERMANY’S SYMPATHISERS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW. 


Manor House, Clifton, Bristol, 
15 February 1915. 
Sir,—‘ Semper ego auditor tantum? nunquamne 
reponam?”’ For some weeks I have read with disgust the 
lucubrations of a certain ‘‘ daily ’’. Peace is a word it dares 
not print, but its allusions to a sort of peace, defined as the 
absence of gun-firing, are thinly veiled and incessant. We 
must tear the veil, and tear it again when the paper spins 
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another. Quietly it labours at producing in the country a 
feeling of discouragement and lassitude. Now it is a quaint 
of sympathy for the railwaymen, who after a 3s. rise 
we “still worse off than before the war”’. Are all the rest 

better off? In the same tone, later, an article on 3rd 


f us 
eo concludes : ‘‘ what is being demanded or fought for is 


not greater material prosperity by the workers, but a restora- 
‘ion of the standard of life which was labour’s before the 
war”. Inference intended—though its validity might not 
gand examination—‘‘ Stop the war and sink prices”’. Sink 
the country too? Then it seizes a chance to coo like a suck- 
ing dove over the Crown Princess of Germany, and spares 


ition, 
em of [two columns for the maunderings on this topic of an 
recom. (g American scribe with the Teutonic name of Weigand—as if 
ly read the cash, confidence and incense lavished on German 
dassa royalties had not brought us disasters enough already. It 
Write it [§ expatiates on her ingratiating smile, her distaste for blood, 
¢ this, [and her love of American women, and the cigarettes she 
take a was daintily putting up for the sorely tried German troopers. 
a few 4 tender-hearted thing! The picture of her highly placed 
The §§ wilerings almost makes one forget Belgium, and ex- 
telling tinguishes in one’s mind the horror that hangs over the 
ler or expectant mothers in invaded districts where the smokers of 
ren he the royal cigarettes have let loose their brutal passions. 
: Once more the paper dwells with relish on the pleasant 
uage, fH treatment that Irish have been receiving in Belgium— 
sently HF cheming here for national disintegration at home, as it did 
S and for social disintegration by its humbugging phrase of sym- 
made ff ssthy for the railway workers. It delights to bring into 
a relief and honour the German qualities we so sadly lack—for 
: and instance, their far-sighted attention to detail. Quite so. They 
xia thought—unique among nations—of hiding concrete gun- 
John emplacements in the heart of friendly countries, they have a 
yupil staff of skilful dogs trained to bite the legs of wounded 
; the prisoners who will not hobble fast enough to satisfy the 
“men Prussian sergeant, so that he, being spared the labour of lift- 
and ing his whip or prodding with his bayonet, has more energy 
rms left for kulturesque activity. Thoughtful—yes, they are. They 
oy’s even anticipate a tendency in their soldiers to turn back 
nts, when they get too close to a British trench. The remedy is 
nes, amaxim gun (German), which from a neighbouring hill 
lan- shaves the German trench with a flying line of lead and 
‘jent makes it apparently more dangerous to retreat than to 
. he advance. One thing, though, in this connection, they over- 
and looked, that the said soldiers would consider appearances 
ers, deceptive, for back they go all the same. All this was toid 
‘ing me, very soberly, by a young officer and former pupil lately 
ims invalided home with frostbite. 
ris- I write with some feeling, because these newspaper 
one creatures of the night are broad awake, and ready to emerge 
the from their lairs at the first signal. That will be the utterance 
by Germany of the word “‘ peace’’, when they offer some tom- 
n’s foolery of a settlement, own up to a certain amount of dis- 
ing appointment, and only ask to be let alone just now with 
yle power to begin again. It is truly woeful that men with 
ice English names in control of a printing press should be play- 
his ing their game. Patriotic civilians should spoil their hand 
we by joining the organisation whose initials—as adopted in 
ty Bristol—* N. P. P.”? compactly stand for ‘‘ No party poli- 
tits—no premature peace ”’. 
G. E. Crawrorp. 
THE ONLY WAY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
5-6, Raymond Buildings, W.C., 
1 March 19i5. 
Sir,—As you observe in last week’s SaturDay REVIEW, 
the first supreme need is to get in great and greater abun- 
dance the able-bodied men of serviceable age for Lord 
Kitchener’s new armies: this, and this above everything. 
e There you have it in a nutshell. No more shilly-shallying : 
e the Government must not stick at trifles. It is all too 
5 manifest that our present methods will not avail us. Every 
e tity, every town, every village, hamlet, or what-not, I was 
e Going to say every street everywhere, might be personally 
y fanvassed up to the hilt. Let the services, too, of everyone 


who cares to help and is at all capable of helping be 
requisitioned. Let red tape be no more. 
Yours, etc., 

FRANK MARSHALL. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
45, Sudbourne Road, Brixton, S.W., 
27 February 1915. 

S1r,—Compulsory service is bound to come, and we are 
ripe for it. I hope that it will be for all fit men up to the 
age of forty-five at least. They -will be wanted. Even if 
there were any doubt about it, we ought to have them. The 
majority of men nowadays have had more or less athletic 
training, and men even up to fifty, if in sound health, would 
make quite good soldiers and be fit and able to endure quite 
well. Eligible men will welcome it. They are deterred now 
by their ‘‘ women folk’. There is an excellent reason why 
their ‘‘ boys ”? should not enlist whilst other ‘‘ boys ’’ should. 
If they hint at enlisting, they are pronounced to be unfeeling 
and callous. What are the men to do? 

Have not matters gone sufficiently far to have the question 
of compulsory service dealt with and settled? Never mind 
whether we severally disagree with it on principle; let us 
see whether it is not desirable in our collective interests. 
Let us assume that people who have conscientious objections 
to it will at least listen to reasonable arguments and admit 
that arguments are reasonable. It is quite immaterial 
that voluntary service has always hitherto sufficed. The sole 
question now is whether we are getting men fast enough 
and whether we shall continue to get sufficient to carry this 
war to a successful conclusion. Let us cease to remember 
what we used to think, and let us consider whether as 
reasonable people we are going to face a situation the like 
of which has never before happened to us. What anyone’s 
views have been in the past is of not the slightest import- 
ance. We have a new undertaking on hand, and, if our 
existing methods want altering, they must be altered as a 
matter of business. Commercial people are proud of 
keeping up-to-date in their methods, and if new methods are 
introduced to them they adopt them if they think that they 
are likely to be beneficial to them. 

We do not require to go back very far to recall the 
strenuous opposition there once was in business and pro- 
fessional houses to use telephones and typewriters. It was 
a long time before some business people would employ 
female clerks. 

It takes us at least a generation to pass a remedial 
legislative enactment, but it gets passed in time. There 
has never been an important Bill that has not ultimately 
become an Act of Parliament, and there will never be an 
important Bill that does not ultimately become an Act of 
Parliament. 

If you talk to men as you meet them—men in different 
ranks of life—they are quite satisfied that they are not 
wanted and that everything is going splendidly and that the 
war will be all over soon. 

The idea that we are not actually winning now is scorned 
by the vast majority of people. Others think very differently. 
They think that Germany is still progressing as she has 
done during the past six months, and that she has a large 
number of men who will be available as required. They also 
think that Germany occupies nearly 30,000 square miles of 
foreign territory from which she is deriving substant‘al 
benefits in the shape of materials and produce, and that she 
is very firmly ‘* dug in ”’. 

We have seen the views of some of the British Press on 
the security of our position, and we have also seen the views 
of the neutral Press. We know that most people are not 
merely consoled, but elated, at ‘ victories’’, but we also 
know what some reports of “ victories ” will mean if and 
when news is published. 

We remember at the time of the South African War that 
we were going to land 60,000 troops at Capetown and take 
them right up through to Johannesburg, and the men were 
coming home for their Christmas dinners. We remember 


that when the present war started it was going to be over 
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in six months—warfare was so different nowadays, Germany 
could never stand the loss of men, and, besides, she would 
be starved out and the people would rebel and stop the war! 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer now gives us an estimate 
of expenses down to the end of the year, and we shall have 
enough money to go on for five years. Our expenses are 
already approximately the amount of the cost of the South 
African War, and that ‘‘ broke ’’ us to such an extent that 
we never really recovered from it in all branches of com- 
merce. 

The only object can be to end the war to the advantage of 
the Allies. How is it going to be done without greatly 
increased numbers of men? If a contractor has to work 
a job against time he puts on all the men that can be used. 
If we do not put on to this job, the war, all the men that 
we can, we shall prolong the job and waste money, to say 
nothing of lives. Whatever happens, in such a case, we 
shall be crippled for many years. The iarger the indemnity, | 
the more difficult for the enemy to pay it as time passes. 
We are not good at getting indemnities, by the way. Ger- — 
many, Austria, and Turkey will be similarly crippled, and | 
therefore it will be difficult to get indemnities out of them. 
During the war no money is being made by the nation. 
Apart from indemnities, all the money we spend is waste. 
Army contract people benefit, but they are a very small | 
proportion of the community. They, too, will suffer after 
the war. 

Even if the figures of 30,000 recruits a week have been 
maintained (and I do not believe they have), we shall go on 
for years. What is the alternative to compulsory service? 
If there is any, let us have it, or at least let us decide | 
about it. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. E. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Hexham, Northumberland, 

2 March 1915. 
Sir,—I send you a copy of a local newspaper, thinking 

that what I have marked on page 2 may interest you. 
It is very extraordinary that the English people (or at 
any rate their political leaders) do not see that it is as 
mean to ask for volunteers for military service as it would 

be to ask for volunteers for tax-paying. 
Yours faithfully, 

H. F. Locknart. 
[The local newspaper in question contains a report of a 
discussion at the Bellingham Council as to filling up the 
ranks of the Northumberland Fusiliers. The question 
debated by the Council may be crystallised thus: ‘Can we 
afford it? "—that is, can the Bellingham district afford to 
take the men from agriculture and other local industries ?] 


THE CRISIS OF 187s. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Royal Societies Club, 
St. James’s Street, S.W., 
2 March 1915. 

Sir,—There is a passage in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
at Bangor on Sunday which is open to misconception. It 
runs thus: 

“* After 1870 the German armies left France, but for years 
after that, and while France was building up her army, 
she stood in cowering terror of this monster [Germany]. 
Even after her great army was built France was oppressed 
with a constant anxiety as to what might happen. Ger- 
many dismissed her Ministers. Had it not been for the 
intervention of Queen Victoria in 1874 the French army 
would never have been allowed to be reconstructed, and 
France would simply have been the humble slave of Ger- 
many to this hour.” 

It was not in 1874, but in 1875, that the great explo- 
sion came regarding the legislation on the French army 
cadres—the proposed increase in the strength of our present 
Ally’s military forces—which so incensed the German Press 
and which led the Berlin ‘‘ Post” to publish, in April, a | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


fulminating leading article entitled ‘Is War in Sight?» 
Bismarck was only awaiting the right moment to make his 
tiger’s spring for the second time within four years. Quee, 
Victoria was alarmed and our Government was by no means 
inactive; but to say that the Queen “‘ intervened in 1874” 
and so secured peace, is, I imagine, to put the point no 
quite as accurately as Mr. Lloyd George would hay 
desired. 

The question of the part played by Queen Victoria came 
up once more in 1911, when an influential journal stated 
that a famous incident of the war ‘‘ scare’ was the letter 
written by Queen Victoria to the old Emperor (William, 
the present Kaiser’s ‘‘ my immortal grandfather ”’) in June 
1875. ‘‘ The Queen”, it was asserted, ‘‘ was informed by 
her German relatives that Bismarck and Moltke were con. 
templating a sudden attack upon France. She wrote, there. 
fore, privately to the Emperor William and also to the 
Emperor Alexander II. of Russia to prevent the war.” 

Mr. Charles Lowe (a former ‘‘ Times ’’ correspondent at 
Berlin) pointed out that ‘‘ the Queen’s letter was not a 
private one. Replying to the Marquis of Hartington a fort. 
night after the passing of the war scare, Mr. Disraeli said: 
‘It is a fact that her Majesty’s Government advised her 
Majesty to make a representation to the Government of the 
German Emperor respecting the existing relations between 
Germany and France. The nature of that representation 
was to correct misconceptions and secure peace ’—which had 
never for one moment been seriously menaced.” 

Mr. Lowe contended, and says he proved, in the ‘‘ Con- 
temporary Review” (July 1903) that the war ‘“‘ scare” in 
1875 was ‘‘a pure creation of that Cagliostro of correspon. 
dents, M. Blowitz’’. 

The instrument of ‘‘ intervention ’? was a pen which was 
dipped into a capacious inkpot in 1875. And the pen was 
that of M. de Blowitz, the ‘‘ Times ’’ correspondent in Paris. 
He knew all the Ministers and diplomatists there, had access 
to them at all times, and received the confidences of many 


| of them. He was shown diplomatic documents received by 


the French Government from Berlin which left no doubt 
upon his mind that Germany meant to attack France. 
Blowitz thereupon wrote a detailed article exposing Ger- 
many’s intentions and sent it to his paper. The editor first 
obtained confirmation of its accuracy from its correspondent 
and then published the thunderbolt on 6 May 1875. Its 
appearance shocked and irritated, not only Europe, but the 
United States of America to the verge of frenzy. Nothing 
else was talked or written about for days. But the publica- 
tion of this exposé of the facts resulted in the saving of 
France from the ruthless claws of the savages at Berlin. Then 
came the visit of Czar Alexander II. (the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s father-in-law) to the German Emperor at Berlin, 
and his remonstrances, and the final dispelling of the 
‘* scare ”’, 

If ever there was an example of the adage ‘‘ The pen is 
mightier than the sword ’”’ we have it before us here. Never 
before had there been such a journalistic coup—never since 
then has there been a parallel one. Doubtless in these 


days there are many men capable of performing the’ 


Blowitzian feat, provided they got the opportunity of doing 
so. But, say the wiseacres, men must not wait for these 
‘* good things ’’ to be dropped into their mouths—they must 
make the opportunities for themselves! Such reasoning 
is, of course, wildly fallacious. Blowitz did not make the 
opportunity which was to secure him an enviable niche in 
the Temple of Fame. That opportunity was presented to 
him quite unexpectedly. 

Why, it may be asked, was this great chance of distin- 
guishing himself given to Blowitz? Assuredly not on 
account of the friendship which existed between the Minister 
and the journalist—not because the one wanted to ‘do a 
good turn ”’ to the other. Nothing of the kind. It was for 
something very different. The divulging Minister might 
have opened his heart to his own countrymen—the men of 
the Figaro”, ‘‘ Gaulois ”, ‘‘ Débats ”, ‘‘ Temps ”’, all of 
whom would have deemed themselves the favourites of 


Fortune to have received so epoch-making and world-start-: 


ling a piece of news based upon undeniable documentary 
proofs. But had it been first published in a French paper 
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it would not have had the desired effect. That is sufficiently 


obvious to all acquainted with these matters, of whom the 
Man in the Street is not one, although he imagines he is. 
What did the Minister say to Blowitz when they were 
doseted together and the former was devouring the pre- 
cous documents with his sharp eyes? He said to the 
journalist : ** This tremendous news must be given to the 
world, not by a French paper, but by an English one. Yours 
js the paper I desire to see it in. Therefore I have sent 
for you.” No finer compliment to the British Press could 
have been paid, and I know that Blowitz so regarded it, 
although he never made it the subject of boasting. 
Epwarp LEccE. 


THE GLORIOUS “ NEW MODEL”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
28 February 1915. 
Sir,—I have just read your article on the New Army. 
As an officer serving in it, I want to say Thank you. You 
are wholly and absolutely right: the air is purer and 
England more god-like because of this great thing. I have 
men in my company who were drawing £3 a week in their 
colliery—these men are now getting 8s. a weck, and they 
would give that up if they were asked to. No one outside 
knows the spirit that is in these chaps—they are splendid. 
So is your article—if you don’t mind my saying so. Ther 
are people who depreciate our Armry—because they don’t 
know it. I passed the Saturpay Review round our Mess 
last night and the men were very bucked. 
Yours, etc., 
A Captain KitcHener’s Army. 


** ENGLAND ” OR “ BRITAIN ”? 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
The St. Andrew Society (Glasgow), 
Glasgow, 
2 March 1915. 

Sir,—In connection with the correspondence on_ this 
subject in your issues of 20 and 27 February, may I beg to 
draw the attention of your readers to the fact that the matter 
is not a question of usage or opinion at all, but one of 
absolute right or wrong? The names of the United Kingdom 
and its people were settled by the Treaty of Union between 
Scotland and England in 1707. According to the first article 
of that treaty, it was declared “‘ that the twe Kingdoms of 
Scotland and England shall upon the first day of May next 
ensuing the date hereof, and for ever after, be united into 
one Kingdom by the name of Great Britain *, etc. Defoe, 
the English historian, summed up the effect of the treaty 
as follows : ‘‘ England suffered the same alterations as Scot- 
land, such as dissolving her Parliament, her name as 
Kingdom, her Council, great offices, and title of her 
Sovereign, and all things began de novo in both kingdoms 
in the single denomination of Britain and British ”’. 

Much is meant to the national spirit of Scotland by correct 
usage in this matter. As long ago as 10 April 1790 Robert 
Burns, writing to Mrs. Dunlop, declared, “ Nothing could 
reconcile me to the common terms ‘ English Ambassador ’, 
‘English Court’, etc., and I am out of all patience to see 
that equivocal character, Hastings, impeached by the ‘ Com- 
mons of England’”’. It is not, however, a matter of 
sentiment only. At the present moment it should be enough 
to point out that a violation of correct usage entails the 
tearing up of a ‘‘ scrap of paper” not less authentic and 
sacred than that other “‘ scrap of paper ” by which Germany 
and the other Powers guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium. 

. I am, etc., 
GrorceE Eyre-Topp, President. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
Coombe Farm, Kingston-on-Thames, 
3 March 1915. 
Sir,—We who believe in Scotland that in all her wars 
God’s eyes took part feel how forcible is the remark of a 
correspondent in your issue of 27 February, ‘‘ Briton is now 


cance’’. If we resent to be swamped in the geographical 
significance, and object to fall.under the ban of a word of 
German derivation—England—are we not the truer patriots 
of our sister nations? The forces of history which have 
welded together England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland we 
cannot ignore, and surely it is obviously important from a 
political and international standpoint to make all the world 
know that we are Great Britain? 

In this connection may I observe that well-educated (or 
at least) well-informed Englishmen, Scots, and Irish are sur- 
prised that, by some inexplicable oversight, our countrymen 
should be often stigmatised by the ready pen of Fleet Street 
with the vulgar cockney soubriquet ‘‘ Scotch ”’, instead of 
the correct designation—Scottish, Scotsmen, or Scots. 


Yours faithfully, 
Janey Sevitca CampBELL OF ARGYLL. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
; 1 March 1915. 

Sir,—Mr. Howard Ruff’s use of the word “* English” as 
a generic term for describing the people of these islands and 
their blood relations in our oversea possessions is not only 
ethnologically correct, but it is one recognised alike by 
friends and foes. In all their jabber of flustered hatred 
to-day the Germans never talk about Britain. They recog- 
nise that sea-power against which their Empire is making 
shipwreck, and they say : ‘‘ God punish England! ” Never 
did any Frenchman use truer words than when Monsieur 
Viviani lately spoke in the Chamber of Deputies of ‘‘ un- 
shakeable England”. So far as the population of Scotland 
south of the Forth is concerned, it is almost more correct 
to call them English than the populations in many of the 
southern parts of our island. 

Where the ancient boundaries run between the kingdoms 
of England and Scotland they divide populations precisely 
similar in race, language, and religion. If one desires to 
find true racial antagonisms they will be found between 
Highlander and Lowlander. The old saying ‘* Forth bridles 
the wild Highlander” shows how correct, from a historic 
viewpoint, it is to regard the vast majority of people living 
in the kingdom of Scotland as nationally English as we 
are. One of the greatest Scottish historians emphasises the 
fact that the battle of Harlaw, when Earl Douglas defeated 
a large body of Highlanders, was looked upon as a greater 
victory—for the King of Scotland—than the battle of 
Bannockburn. This use of the word ‘ English”’ is purely 
natural. There have been any number of well-meant at- 
tempts to keep Welsh, Gaelic, and Erse from becoming 
dead languages, but in every case they have failed through 
sheer lack of support from the very populations which might 
have been supposed to desire their retention. They preferred 
—naturally-—to talk English. Nothing can prevent English 
from becoming more and more the language of this planet. 
The Germans wasted a lot of money, among the rest of their 
futile follies, in trying to subsidise the teaching of a sort 
of mongrel Spanish called Esperanto. Never was money 
more foolishly cast away. Their impotent fury when we 
told them that only two languages were really necessary for 
the traveller—‘‘ French for the Continent, English for the 
World ”’—can be understood to-day. 

England and the English, no other words are in such 
common use or more correctly descriptive of people and 
country. 

Your correspondent’s claim for the dropping of that mean- 
ingless word ‘‘ Britain” is, of course, supported by all the 
literature of the English language. He reminds us that 
Nelson—the apotheosis of the genius of our race—began 
his historic signal, not with ‘‘ Great Britain expects ’’— 
but with ‘‘ England expects’’. Anything else would have 
been unnatural and grotesque. Even when Coleridge seeks 
an alternative to the word “ England ”’ he revolts against 
the word ‘ Britain” and uses the beautiful old word 
** Albion ”’ 

‘Not yet enslaved, nor wholly vile, 
O Albion, O my mother isle. 
Thy valleys, fair as Eden’s bowers, 


4 word with national as well as geographical signifi- 


Glitter green with sunny showers. 
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And Ocean, ’mid his uproar wild, 
Speaks safety to his Island Child.” 


Milton used to talk about ‘‘ God’s Englishmen’. Macau- 
lay, Scotch by name, in the best piece of poetry he ever 
wrote, the ‘‘ Epitaph on a Jacobite ’’, made his exile an 
Englishman : , 


‘“* By those white cliffs I never more shall see, 
By that dear language which I spake like thee, 
Forget all feuds and drop a solitary tear, 
On English dust, a broken heart lies here ”’. 


Whenever sea poetry is sung the word ‘ English” 
excludes all else: 


‘ First of the scattered squadrons, under a shrieking sky, 
Dipping between the rollers, the English flag goes by. 
The sunset breezes shiver, Temeraire, Temeraire, 

And she’s fading down the-river, Temeraire, Temeraire. 

The sunset breezes shiver, 

And she’s fading down the river, 
But in England’s song for ever 
She’s the fighting Temeraire ’’. 

Ruskin never troubled to talk about Britain : 

‘This particular ship, crowned in the Trafalgar hour of 
trial with chief victory, prevailing over the fatal vessel that 
had given Nelson death—surely if ever anything without a 
soul deserved honour or affection we owed them here. 
Those sails that strained so full bent into the battle, that 
broad bow that struck the surf aside, enlarging silently in 
stedfast haste, full front to the shot, resistless and without 
reply, those triple ports where choirs of flame rang forth 
in their courses, into the fierce revenging monotone, which, 
when it died away, left no answering voice to rise any more 
upon the sea against the strength of England—those sides 
that were wet with the long runlets of English life-blood, 
like press planks at vintage gleaming goodly crimson down 
to the cast and clash of the washing foam.” 

It is only a few weeks ago that an official despatch gave 
us as pure a piece of English as heart could wish: 

“The ‘ Lion’ led the line.” 

It reads like a scrap out of the ballad of “ Chevy Chase ”’. 


Certainly Henley’s love of the sea described well the “ Lion ” 
and the ‘ Tiger”: 


“‘ Mother of ships whose might, 
England, my England, 
Are the fierce old sea’s delight, 
England, my own.” 

I am glad that Mr. Ruff has founded his Royal Society 
of St. George for the encouragement of English national 
sentiment. 

Your obedient servant, 
Ricuarp H. GLover. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Edinburgh, 25 February 1915. 

S1r,—I have read with much interest, but with mingled 
feelings, your article on ‘‘‘ England’ or ‘ Britain’ ’’ in the 
SaturDay Review of 20 February, and the letters of Mr. 
Cadell and Mr. Thomson, to which your article refers. As 
your article is editorial, it is likely that you regard it as 
closing the correspondence. In that case, you will probably 
not find room in your columns for this letter. In any event, 
I trust you will do me the courtesy to read this letter. My 
sympathies and convictions are entirely on the side of Mr. 
Cadell and Mr. Thomson. My reason for writing now is to 
endeavour to remove several misapprehensions which appear 
in your article. 1 shall state my comments as briefly as 
possible. 

(1) There is no desire manifested in any quarter, so far 
as I am aware, to dispense with the words England ”’, 
‘* English’, and ‘‘ Englishman ’’. It is inconceivable that 
any sane person could wish for the disappearance of these 
terms, which are as_ essential as ‘‘ Europe” and 
‘* European ”’. 

(2) It is a mistake to speak of the use of ‘‘ Britain ’’ for 
the United Kingdom as a new movement. When the Lord 
Protector Somerset, in 1547-1548, entered into negotiations 


| as a United Kingdom ”’. 


with the Scottish magnates for a Union between England 
and Scotland he and they agreed that the proposed United 
Kingdom ought to be known by the ‘‘ indifferent ”’ (that ig, 
non-sectional) name of ‘ Britain’’, and its people as 
Britons’. In 1586 William Camden, an Englishman, 
published under the title of ‘‘ Britannia ” his description of 
‘England, Scotland, Ireland, and the adjacent islands”, 
and Camden’s translators all rendered his ‘‘ Britannia ” by 
‘“‘ Britain’. In 1604, by Royal Proclamation, England and 
Scotland were declared to be now Great Britain”, 
1801, on the authority of Maunder, an English lexicographer 
of unquestioned standing, ‘‘ Britain ’’ became ‘‘a general 
application given to the islands of Great Britain and Ireland 
The usage to which you take 
exception has been officially recognised for more than three 


centuries. The misuse of ‘‘ England ”’ is an error which has 
| been creeping in during the past few generations. 


(3) Shakespeare, in his fine passage in ‘* King Richard 
Il.”, ‘‘ This blesséd plot, this England”’, etc., certainly 
meant England and not Scotland, which was then a foreign 
country to England. The period is the fourteenth century, 
and the words are placed in the mouth of John of Gaunt. 
Scotland was not ‘‘this realm’’, but was the realm of 
Robert II. and Robert III. If Shakespeare had hazy ideas 
of England as an island, he was no worse than the late Lord 
Avebury, who, in a well-known geological description of 
‘“‘ our own island ”’, begins at the English Channel and then, 
taking the different regions northward in detail, finishes 
with, ‘lastly’, the country lying to the south of the 
Cheviots. 

(4) When Browning sang— 

‘* Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there! ” 
he certainly meant England, and not Scotland or Ireland. 

(5) When Henley asked, ‘‘ What have I done for you, 
England, my England?” he was probably using the term 
incorrectly. 

(6) The explanation that ‘‘ English” is not meant to 
exclude Scotland is no explanation. It is this usage that is 
the root of the offence. Scotchmen have no desire that the 
term England should include Scotland. It is no more an 
honour for a Scotchman to be called an Englishman than it 
is for an Englishman to be called a Scotchman. 

Yours faithfully, 
Davip MacRITCcHIE. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEw. 
8, Royal Parade, Cheltenham, 
2 March 1915. 

Sir,—May I thank ‘‘ Anglus in Scotia ’’ for the eloquence 
with which he has expressed my own “ long-pent-up feel- 
ings ’’ of English—as distinct from British—patriotism, and 
of pride in the unique and glorious contribution made by 
England—as distinct from Britain—to the progress of the 
world? May I also emphasise the fact that to a great 
number—I believe, indeed, to the great majority—of English 
people the soil and scenery of England—this ‘ripple of 
land ”’, these ‘‘ little hills the sky can stoop to tenderly and 
the wheatfields climb ”’, these ‘‘ nooks of valleys lined with 
orchises, fed full of noises by invisible streams ’’, these 
‘‘open pastures where you scarcely tell white daisies from 
white dew ’’—are no mere fact of ‘‘ geography ”’ or section 
of a ‘‘ map ”’, but something infinitely, unspeakably precious 
and sacred. But upon reading your leader of 20 February 
I discovered with humiliation that feelings of patriotism for 
anything smaller than the Empire are mere ‘‘ parochialism ”, 
With dismay I learnt that the emotions which the word 
‘‘ England ”’ excites in English breasts have long since been 
transferred by all broad-minded people to Great Britain and 
Ireland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India, and the Crown Colonies. And my blood ran cold at 
your leader-writer’s suggestion that when Browning wrote 
his ‘‘ Home Thoughts from Abroad ’’ he meant to express 
his longing to be somewhere under the Union Jack, “ now 
that April’s there ’’! 

Surely, Sir, if Scotland, Wales, and Ireland can, without 
disloyalty to the Empire, retain their separate national con- 
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and geographical entity which already possesses a perfectly 
satisfactory and convenient name of its own. I am a little 
surprised that your leader-writer and so many of your cor- 
respondents have no emotional associations with the name 
of Britain”. To the poet Coleridge it was ‘‘ a name most 
dear and holy”. To him, it is true, ‘ Britain ’ meant his 
«mother-isle But to-day—-if never before—when English, 
Scotch, Welsh, and Irish in every quarter of the globe are 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle for the ideals of British 
as against Prussian Imperialism, the hearts of us all must 
slow at the name of Imperial Britain—that Britain which 
has to a very large extent been evolved since the Union of 
England and Scotland, the champion of the oppressed, the 
protector of small nations, the guardian of liberty and self- 
government throughout the world. Those English people 
(whether poets or ordinary folk) whom the name of 
“Britain ’? leaves cold will, even in referring to the Empire, 
inevitably and unconsciously speak of ‘‘ England ’’ when- 
ever their patriotic emotions are deeply stirred. The Scotch, 
the Welsh, and the Irish, who love their own lands so well, 
will surely sympathise with Nelson’s instinctive use of the 
“fairest? of all names to an Englishman in the supreme 
hour of his own and his country’s fate; and I am not aware 
that even north of the Tweed any audience has ever 
“howled”? at a speaker quoting Henley’s devout apos- 
trophe: ‘‘ England, my England!’ But I think the 
non-English peoples of Britain—and especially the people of 
Scotland, who in the past fought so valiantly and so success- 
fully to resist annexation by England—have a legitimate 
grievance against those newspapers and those orators who 
deliberately, persistently, and invariably use the name 
“England ” for the Empire. Yet perhaps the English them- 
selves have a still better right to rebel against such a practice. 
To see the existence of one’s country ignored is trying 
enough, but to see it absorbed and swallowed up in a vast 
Empire is a far harder fate. 

Yours faithfully, 

Mary Dorortuea JORDAN. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sirn,—Many Englishmen were much cheered by your 
championship of our now despised name. Most editors 
boycott it entirely. The war news is full of the doings of 
Welsh, Irish, and Scotch regiments, who are given the 
names of their nationalities, but the English regiments 
appear as ‘‘ British’’. The English language still exists 
as such, but I wonder that the North British consent to 
use it, and do not christen it the British language. All this 
about scraps of paper is puerile. What if the official desig- 
nation of the United Kingdom be Great Britain (and Ire- 
land)? It is not, nor ever has been, till quite lately, the term 
in general use. And if we are to go by that red tape name, 
let the North British first use it correctly, and speak of the 
Great British, And will they tell us what is the substantive 
form of the word? Are we to be forced to call ourselves 
Britishers? It may be a suitable name for them, but we 
repudiate it utterly. 


I am, Sir, 


C. R. H. 


‘“WHEN THE WAR WILL END”. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
27 February 1915. 
Sir,—Various dates have been given as likely to see the 
signing of peace—and the return, presumably, of plenty. 
Christmas Day, 1914, was first favoured. Next the “ early 
spring ’’ of 1915 was named—preferably 1 April. Now Mid- 
summer Day is the tip. Personally I favour, for several 
reasons, 29 October or Michaelmas Day. It is, for one 
thing, an acknowledged day of settlement; whilst, for 
another, it is associated immemorially with the cooking of 
the goose. 


Yours faithfully, 
A Minor PRopuet. 


6 March 1915. 
sciousness and their special national names, it is preposterous REVIEWS. 
that England should be called upon to merge her identity in, ““ ACCORDINGLY I READ THE PERFECT 
and even allow her name to be annexed by, a bigger political PIECE.” 


[By Lucian THE Less. |] 


“ Essays of Joseph Addison.” Chosen and Edited with 
a Preface and a few Notes by Sir J. G. Frazer. 
2 Vols. Macmillan. 8s. net. 

A “‘lime-tree bower’’, reminiscent of Somersetshire. 
Coleridge, seated, poring over a book. Lamb 
approaches from the background, looks over 
Coleridge’s shoulder, then slaps him on the back. 

COLERIDGE : Charles ! How you startled me! 

Lams: And that’s more than Addison will ever do. 
I marvel, Coleridge, to find you thus employed. Can 
you, with your romantic proclivities, so much as 
tolerate this smooth embodiment of Eighteenth Century 
self-satisfaction ? 

CoLeripcE: Ah, Charles, we are prone to admire 
states of consciousness to which we cannot ourselves 
attain. (He sighs.) But I may marvel in my turn 
that Elia should speak in slighting terms of one who 
was his great—you shake your head? well, then, his 
considerable forerunner. 

Lams: Now, Coleridge, that won’t do. Don’t try 
to argue that I derive from the Spectator and the 
Tatler. You must go further back, if you want to 
trace my origins, to Cowley, Browne or Dryden—and 
then you won’t find ’em, neither. What a foppery is 
this, to allow no poor devil of an author to be self- 
made, but to smell out his literary ancestry, assign all 
his meek merits to that, and swear that the very coat 
he wears belonged to his great-great-grandfather. If 
you want to talk about Addison, do; but pray leave me 
out of the discussion. 

COLERIDGE: My dear Charles! You are so impetu- 
ous. Which of us began the subject? 

Lams : Defendant throws himself on the mercy of the 
court: only pleading that Coleridge always will talk 
about what he’s reading—or about something else. 
Premiseth, also, that essay-writing as a means of self- 
expression is grown sq common that Addison is like 
to be crowded out; that the breeching schoolboy goes 
to it weekly with a zest, the vernal poet when his muse 
is out-at-elbows, and the very proconsul when his 
prancing days are over. And that, I think, will start a 
hare or two. 

CoLeripGE: They shall not divert me, if I am to 
champion my author, from pursuing a straight course. 
Away with all the servile tribe of imitators! If we are 
to scrutinise any branch of composition, let us seek the 
source of it among its rugged uplands; or, if our 
strength will not carry us so far, amid the flowery 
meads that for all time it traverses and enriches. And 
in that maturer stream, moving with a grace that is 
slow but not sluggish, winding through landskips 
that are always smiling and gracious, though seldom, 
I admit, majestic—its youthful babbling and inequali- 
ties merged in the quiet, settled flow of a determined 
purpose—you have an image of one who consistently 
sought, by chaste allegory and gentle irony, by sugges- 
tion rather than by castigation, by learning lightly 
borne and cunningly presented, to elevate the taste 
and morals of his age. 

Lams : You sketch the portrait of a gentleman—Mr. 
Joseph Addison. Do not add profundity, however, to 
the qualities of the stream. 

CoLeRIpGE: I have not done so—yet. Was it his 
business to be profound? Consider, I pray you, ‘‘ the 
great variety of readers’? to whom his appeal was 
directed. He wrote not, in the first instance, for the 
learned, but for those of the average of instruction then 
prevailing; for those, too, who fell below it yet were 
not devoid of curiosity, and therefore capable of im- 
provement—for men and women—for such as went to 
Court and such as went on ’'Change—for the serious 
and the frivolous--for the sophisticated and the simple. 
Of all these, and of I know not how many other classes 
of mankind, he captured the attention—and retained it. 

Lamp: And so he did; in sooth, a prince of 
journalists ! 
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COLERIDGE : But something more—said I not he ever 
sought the elevation of principles and taste? That 
quest is always with him, whether he is riding to 
quarter-sessions with Sir Roger de Coverley, discours- 
ing upon Chevy Chase or Paradise Lost, making sly 
fun of pedants and coquettes, or turning his heavier 
artillery to play on superstition or on party rancour. 
You spoke just now of the essay as a means of self- 
expression. Addison was too disinterested to regard 
it so. His concern was rather with those he addressed 
than with his own personality. The latter is seldom 
obtruded, and then in merest playfulness and under a 
conventional disguise. I get the impression, perhaps 
from this very reserve, of one who was greater in him- 
self than in any writings he vouchsafed to his con- 
temporaries. 

Lams: So he wrote for his age, and missed—what? 

CoLerinGE: Describe it as you please—I am for his 
hits rather than his misses. The material of thought, 
ere the shaping mind illumes and moulds it, is ‘* with- 
out form and void’’. The objectivity of the matter 
must be subdued and informed by the subjectivity of 
the artist. It is here that Addison secures his first 
triumph. He has devised a perfect form, in its kind 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable, for the body of impres- 
sions that he desired to convey. 

Lams: Granted. Yet I heard the other day a poet 
murmuring to himself : 

‘* The form, the form alone is eloquent ’’. 

COLERIDGE: Meaning that sense is sacrificed to 
sound? It may be so, in some cases. I admit both 
the tendency and the danger. But the statement 
savours not of universals. My thesis is, that the mind 
of Addison was far from shallow; and that hints of its 
profundity dart forth at times from behind the mask of 
raillery it often wore. 

Lamp: Good: then pray let’s hear your thesis 
developed. 

CoLeriDGE : I will only follow him through one field 
of thought—one, but of what momentous import! To 
you and me it is a truism to affirm that Nature is 
greater than Art. In his day this was a truth that 
had become obscured, was called in question by some, 
denied by others. 
I say not that he established its supremacy ; that accom- 
plishment was reserved for our era. But in apprehend- 
ing it he was in advance of his age, and therefore may 
be justly styled profound. ‘‘ If we consider the works 
of nature and art’’, he wrote, ‘‘ as they are qualified 
to entertain the imagination, we shall find the last very 
defective in comparison of the former. . . . There is 
something more bold and masterly in the rough, care- 
less strokes of nature than in the nice touches and 
embellishments of art ”’. 

Lams: Excellent! I am his devotee from this 
moment. Give me the books, I pray you. They’ll 
help to fill the gaps made in my shelves by a borrower 
that shall be nameless: mine was ever a lending 
library. Let’s look: ‘‘ Chosen and edited by Sir 
James Frazer ’’. Has he done his task well, think you? 

CoLEeRIDGE: With conspicuous taste—and he has 
written, by way of preface, a pleasant piece of mystifi- 

cation. But isn’t it a little curious, Charles, that he, 
being (as I’m told) a scientific investigator, should take 
especial delight and interest in this author? 

Lams: Addison rests him, perhaps, as Talleyrand’s 
wife, ‘that was none too clever, rested him. And 
there’s another reason. . . . You can’t guess it? And 
yet ‘tis obvious enough. Like goes to like. And the 
essayist resembles his latest editor in that he is, as 


you have amply demonstrated, an admirable phraser. — 


Good-bye, Coleridge. 


-MELANESIAN CULTURE. 
“The History of Melanesian Society.” By W. H. R. 


Rivers. Cambridge University Press. 2 Vols. 36s. net. 


(REVIEWED By BisHop FRODSHAM.) 
OME years ago it looked as though the Germans 
were going to sweep the whole field of practical 
research among the lesser known forms of human 


He rediscovered and restated it. | 


| 
| 
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society. Such a contingency would have been deplor. 
able for another reason than that of British Patriotism 
No one who has had experience of the manner in which 
a German scientist sets to work to investigate th 
culture of a race can avoid feeling both admiration 
and wonder. But indefatigable care is vitiated almog 
invariably by a subtle presumption that it is Only the 
material culture of a race that really matters, every. 
thing else being more or less unimportant. This 
assumption may appear at first sight a small matte, 
In reality it is like the watershed of a mountain range, 
A number of correlative conclusions are involved by the 
presumption. These increase into a great volume as 
the investigator continues, and they flow towards ap 
altogether different estimate of mankind from that 
involved by another choice. It is therefore pleasant to 
welcome every fresh work of a British investigator, 
not only because it is British, but because it makes 
allowances for factors in human culture that cannot be 
tested by acid or probed with a lancet. That the 
investigation should have been conducted by a Cam. 
bridge man is also worthy of note. Cambridge js 
taking an honourable position among the universities 
of the world in this particular form of study. 

Before Mr. Rivers wrote the book under review, 
the chief previous attempt to analyse Melanesian cul. 
ture was made by a German student, Dr. IF. Graebner, 
In the light of the reviewer’s personal experience it is 
interesting to find that Mr. Rivers describes his prede. 
cessor’s method of investigation thus: ‘‘ To Graebner 
the introduction of a new form of social organisa 
tion, a new language, or a new religion, seems to be 
a process of the same order as the introduction of an 
element of material culture. To him, the introduc. 
tion of the dual organisation of society, or of an Aus- 
tronesian tongue seems to present no greater difficulty 
than the introduction of a new weapon or implement”. 
And again later: ‘‘ It is because Graebner began with 
material culture, where the signs of evolution are, s0 
far, more doubtful and fragmentary, that he has been 
led to ignore so largely the evolutionary character of 
the blending of cultures’’. This is a very fair state- 
ment of the German method of investigation, and it 
serves as a foil to the principles adopted by Mr. Rivers 
himself in dealing with a subject he rightly regards as 
highly complex. 

Compared with the development of the social 
organism of the Australian aborigine, Melanesian 
culture is the result of multitudinous outside causes. 
So far as can be safely assumed there appears to have 
been only two, or at the most three, great movements 
of peoples in the island continent. In Melanesia there 
was a constant succession of ‘‘invasions’’ for the 
most part small but none without some effect upon 
the social organism. It is not possible to enter into 
detail as to the relative positions held by the two main 
race strains—the ‘‘kava people’’. and the “betel 
people ’’. It must, however, in fairness to Mr. Rivers, 
be said that his chief aim has been ‘‘ to show how social 
institutions and customs have arisen as the result of the 
interaction between peoples, the resulting compound 
resembling that produced by a chemical mixture in that 
it requires a process of analysis to discover its composi- 
tion’’. This conception may seem to approximate s0 
closely to the German method that there is no re 
difference. This, however, is not the case. Mr. Rivers 
appreciates the ‘‘ vital and essential character of the 
less material elements of culture ’’. To Dr. Graebner, 
on the other hand, the process of blending cultures re 
sembles rather a physical mixture in which the compo 


_ nent elements continue to exist side by side ‘‘ readily 


distinguishable from one another ”’. 

The reviewer for some years was’ in very intimate 
touch with the indentured Melanesian labourers 
Queensland. These labourers arrived in more or less 
savage state, and it is to be feared a very large number 
left at the end of their indentures with only a thin 
veneer of European civilisation covering their Melane- 
sian culture. There were others again who simply leapt 
towards education and Christianity. Probably Mr. 
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Rivers would have seen in this movement traces of the 
struggle between the capable ** kava people ’’ and the 
casual ‘‘ betel people ’’. Certainly a very marked varia- 
tion of racial type was noticeable among the labourers, 
and, as might be expected, there were almost as many 
variations among individuals as could be found in any 
European social organism. A failure to recognise varia- 
tions is at the bottom of most of the conflicting theories 
with regard to all forms of culture. The fallacy of judg- 
ing the best by the worst appears to be perennial. So 
also is the fellow fallacy of regarding the particular as 
a safe guide to the general. 

A fresh idea has come to the reviewer while reading 
Mr. Rivers’s careful and valuable account of the Sukwe 
and Tamate Societies. The growth of these secret 
societies, partly religious but more social, is one of the 
most clearly marked features of Melanesian culture. 
These societies give the people an absorbing and never 
failing interest. They serve to protect individual and 
social rights. They are associated with a highly organ- 
ised system of almsgiving. And, it is here suggested, 
they may have been the cause for the attraction the 
Melanesians in Queensland experienced with regard to 
organised Christianity. This suggestion must not be 

arded as derogatory to Christian missions, but as 
an attempt to explain a phenomenon not easy to ex- 
plain otherwise, which struck everyone who had the 
slightest knowledge of the Melanesians in Australia. 

Those who have had any intimate experience of any 
race like the Melanesians, and at the same time have 
endeavoured to keep an unprejudiced mind with regard 
tothem, feel that the science of anthropology is between 
a Scylla and a Charybdis. It is a dangerous thing to 
assume that man, in remote ages and in a widely differ- 
ent environment, was actuated by general motives 
similar to those in vogue among ourselves. It is equally 
dangerous to assume that he was swayed only by physi- 
cal motives and desires. So far as the Melanesians are 
concerned their ‘‘ humanity ”’ is undoubted. Their culture 
has followed, in the main, the great stream of human 
development, although that stream runs, as all may see, 
in wide channels. And if the Germans are tempted to 
disregard spiritual factors, the British, in their desire 
to impart to ‘‘ backward races” the benefits of 
Christian civilisation, are in danger of overlooking 
threads of excellence owing to their unfamiliar appear- 
ance. It is so easy to mistake the strangeness of 
racial custom for radical inferiority. A case in point 
at once suggests itself. It is the desirability of indi- 
vidual possessions. Among European people the desire 
is strong. The Melanesian, on the other hand, cares 
nothing about personal property. He is perfectly ready 
to share his possessions with another, and he expects 
other men will share his views. Like the Australian 
aborigine, he does not thank another for a gift 
because it never enters into his head that the giver 
wants to be thanked. He is ready to give to his neigh- 
bour if he needs it, and, so far as a white man is con- 
cerned, he does not see that colour has anything to do 
with the matter. This instinct towards collectivism, 
whatever may be its origin, has its roots very deep in 
Melanesian culture. 

True science is essentially humble—and in humility 
finds its strength. Anthropology has been vitiated only 
too often by theories made in Germany and elsewhere. 
Some of the theories, taken as axioms in the West, 
with regard to other races, strike one as being scarcely 
less fatuous than Goldsmith’s observation to Johnson 
about the Literary Club :—‘‘ There can now be nothing 
new among us; we have travelled over one another’s 
minds’’. A Melanesian of the highest type is extra- 
ordinarily humble himself, but he would be quite justi- 
fied in repeating to any one of his confident critics 
Johnson’s famous retort: ‘‘Sir, you have not yet 
travelled over my mind, I promise you 1 Mr. Rivers 
has lifted up a part of the veil that hides one race from 
another. He has done a fine thing if he has shown 
that in one point all races are alike. We are all men. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF RUSSIA. 


“Field Notes from the Russian Front.” By Stanley 
Washburn. Melrose. 7s. 6d. net. 
T was precisely as to what position Russia was in 
when war was declared, and what were her pros- 
pects in Galicia and Poland, that we in this- country 
were most in the dark. Mr. Washburn tells us what 
he saw and felt and believed about Russia and the 
Russian Army from the day when he witnessed the 
demonstration at Petrograd by the people before the 
Palace of the Czar on the declaration of war, until the 
day when he followed with the Army in pursuit of the 
Germans after the failure of their first attack on 
Warsaw. An American, and representing the 
‘‘ Times ’’ as its special correspondent, he was, with 
his colleague, Mr. George H. Mewes, of the ‘‘ Daily 
Mirror ’’, who has taken the many war photographs 
in the book, authorised to be with and write about 
the Russian Army. His nearest approach to the 
fighting line—and the remark applies to every other 
correspondent, Russian or foreign, authorised by the 
General Stafi—appears to have been at the above- 
mentioned fighting in the retreat from Warsaw, where 
the Russians pressed very close indeed on the rear- 
guard fighting Germans. Not one of them was 
permitted to see a battle and describe it; but the 
Russian GeneralyStaff allowed them, with the greatest 
politeness possible in war time—and supplied them 
indeed with every facility and comfort for the purpose— 
to go over the country when the fighting was over. 

These are the Field Notes which Mr. Washburn 
made of his journeys, and sent to the ‘‘ Times ’’ and to 
American newspapers, from Petrograd and the battle- 
fields of Galicia and Poland. Mr. Washburn had no 
further opportunities, and he understands his métier too 
well to suppose that, as he says, his notes are of more 
than ephemeral interest. They are not ephemeral, 
however, and that because Mr. Washburn was not an 
eye-witness of actual battles. Actual presence at 
these wide-flung battles of the greatest war the world 
has seen, where each battle is, more properly-speaking, 
a campaign, does not imply clear apprehension amidst 
the general confusion of the fighting as a whole. It 
is doubtful whether even at this present stage of the 
war the head of the Russian General Staff himself, 
whose headquarters of railway carriages ‘‘ somewhere 
in Russia ”’ are so strikingly described by Mr. Wash- 
burn, could yet prepare a monograph of events which 
would be of permanent value for military art in the 
future. What the public desire just now is whatever 
is instructive and interesting about the war on either 
front; and Mr. Washburn wisely left to his publisher, 
Mr. Melrose, the decision whether the publication and 
editing of the Notes at this time would meet this want 
of the public. 

The answer is not doubtful. Mr. Washburn has the 
advantage of a previous experience of a great war. 
He was with the Russian Army in Manchuria during 
the Russo-Japanese War in 1905. Everything now in 
1915 is the antithesis of what it was in 1905. 
disasters of the 1905 war brought Russia to the verge 
of revolution, and threatened the dissolution of the 
political system. The declaration of war by Germany 
made unanimous the whole of Russia from the Baltic 
to the Pacific, and united her peoples as they had 
never been in her previous history. The peasant ten 
years ago was driven at the point of the bayonet to 
mobilise for Manchuria. Now from the highest to the 
lowest there is prevalent almost a fanaticism of self- 
‘sacrifice and devotion on the altar of country and 
religion; and for this the war stands. Allies need 
always to be assured of each other's good faith and 
resolution. The making of a separate peace with 
Russia is an obvious device for Germany in straits; 
and at the present moment rumours of this are again 
being heard. If Mr. Washburn truly interprets the 
spirit of Russian society and of the armies in the field, 
nothing is less likely than the default of Russia and 


her abandonment of the ultimate aims of the Allies as 
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announced in their mutual declaration. Again, Mr. 
Washburn saw the breakdown of organisation in 
Manchuria. Overwhelming in numbers, the Russian 
Army is being rapidly supplied with all the provisions 
and munitions of war necessary to a_ belligerent. 
Mr. Washburn’s admiration for the Russian soldier is 
unbounded. Moral, and especially religious, enthu- 
siasm, so strong an element in war, makes at this 
moment the soldier of the Orthodox Greek Church, 
backed up by plentiful supplies of food and clothing and 
the abundant equipment of war, the most formidable 


man now fighting in Europe. After his encounters | 


with the Germans in Poland made him less nervous of 
the prestige of the German soldier he became at least 
his equal, probably his superior, Mr. Washburn 
believes, from the fighting in Galicia and Poland, that 
ultimate victory is certain for Russia; and hence the 
successful issue of the whole war to which Poland is 
the key. Several times since Mr. Washburn wrote 
his Notes as to the first German retreat from Warsaw 
Russia’s Allies have held their breaths as von Hinden- 
burg seemed to be smashing through again to War- 
saw. Yet now once more Russia seems to be con- 


firming Mr. Washburn’s prediction. Hardly anything | 
has happened in Galicia to qualify his estimate of the | 
superb quality of the Russian Army. He removes, | 
however, a misconception as to the fighting of the | 
Austrians, which really derogates from the merit of 
the Russians. From what he has seen and studied 
of the Galician battlefields, he declares that the 
Austrian defence, far from being flabby and weak, was | 
tenacious and desperate. He is inclined to believe | 


that the hostility of the Germans and Austrians to- | 
wards each other, of which he saw plenty of evidence | 
in Poland, may still have a serious influence on the | 
course of the war. The aversion between the officers 
is greater than it is between the soldiers. | 

The Germans are acquitted of perpetrating in Poland | 
anything like their atrocities in Belgium. There is | 
singularly little of the picturesque side of war in this — 
book; but plenty about its horrors, as to which Mr. | 
Washburn has the art of creating a deep impression. | 


A most terrific page in his book is that of the terrible | 


—— 
—=!= 


of this kind, is, by the way, the rule in the far north, 
‘To be a stranger on the Yenesei’’, we read, ‘jg, 
passport to considerate treatment and courtesy”, ay 
it is an unwritten, and: therefore universally respecte 
law that strangers shall not pay for their fish, whic, 
is, of course, an important article of diet. T ruly the 
kindness with which the English travellers wey 
received must have to a great extent reconciled then 
_With the minor inconveniences caused by dirt, cog. 
roaches, and occasional orgies when a whole Village 
went mad on vodka. 

Opportunities to study Russian character were; ¢ 
course, few and far between. At Golchika, where tl 
party took up its summer quarters, there were inde; 
but three white families, though Samoyedes, Yuraks 
and Dolgans were plentiful. These good peopl 
represent a part of the Empire’s colonial problem, by 
their gentle ways make matters smooth for th 
dominant race. ‘Traders, one fears, have battened op 
their simplicity and their quickly acquired taste {fo 
strong drink. Miss Haviland writes of a whole win. 
ter's catch of skins exchanged for a single bottle of 
vodka, and at one settlement of thirteen houses she 
assures us a hundred barrels of that liquor were cop. 
sumed annually by colonists. | Drunkenness on the 
Yenesei was generally treated as a state for com. 
passion, much as sea-sickness would be elsewhere, 
and the popular proverb that ‘‘it is an ill dog which 
bites a drunkard or a child”’ illustrates the state of 
public opinion. Before the author left Golchika the 
decree of national prohibition had been put into force, 
The seizure of alcoholic liquor was carried out without 
fear or favour, though not before one notorious rogue 
had been able to secrete his supply. He, at least, will 
have some more months of tipsy joy, but it seems 


| unlikely that he will ever be able to renew his stock, 


and many pages of the story make it plain that 
temperance reform of an heroic kind was badly needed 
in thac part of the country. 

‘The natives’’, says Miss Haviland, ‘‘ are the 
wards of the Empire, and on the whole the Govern- 
ment fulfils its trust towards them ’’. What difficulties 
lie in the way of caring for the inhabitants of sucha 


fight of Ivangorod, where day by day the Russians | settlement as this party visited, and for the wandering 
drove the Germans from the dense forest into the hunters and fishers, may be guessed when we read 
open. There is nothing like it, Mr. Washburn that news of the war with Germany did not reach 
believes, in the history of war. He went over the Golchika until 26 August. For obvious reasons 
battlefield and saw a place to remember or forget—if there is no conscription in these provinces of Arctic 
one can!—and yet this battle was but an incident Asia, and owing to lack of communications with the 
hardly known. ; ; | outer world the Russian colonists too often sink to the 
The skill to cure the wounded is a higher test of | level of the aborigines in their standard of life, whilst 
organisation and efficiency than the skill to kill. — the attempts to Christianise the Samoyedes have been 
Russia’s results in the hospitals are as good as those feeble though persistent. Year after year the same 
of France and Great Britain. In one hospital of 2,600 | children are brought for baptism in order to secure the 
patients, with all the horrible wounds of war, only Government bounty for converts, yet we are told that 
forty-two died. Hardly anything is now beyond | among themselves the people, like some other primitive 
surgery, if the wounded can be treated before blood races, have a rigorous code of honour and honesty. 
poisoning 1s set up. | Russians and natives, however, live together on per- 
' fectly friendly terms, cases of cruelty to the latter being 
practically unknown. The somewhat aggressive aif 
is ae . _ of superiority so often adopted by Europeans towards 
A Summer on the Yenesei.” By Maud D. Haviland. siatics also seems to be wholly absent. Writing of 
Arnold. 10s. 6d. net. | Siberia in general, the author says that after three 
ISS HAVILAND has come lately from the para- | centuries of stagnation the last ten years have seen 

dise of many of our ‘‘ summer birds’’; from immense progress. ‘‘It is not merely a new country 

the land where the ghosts of Seebohm, Tristram, and = which is growing up; it is half a continent, and that 
Popham may surely flit. She is a bird seeker with a the richest continent in the world.’’ Something of 
talent for the pleasant gossip of travel. With three its future may be judged by the saying of the inhabi- 
companions she journeyed two thousand miles down | tants that when they have burned the wood they will 
the great Yenesei River, and spent last summer at one | set to work to dig out the coal. But, as Sir Francis 
of Russia’s lonely outposts in the Arctic Circle. She Younghusband wrote in the Sarurpay Review not 
writes of the expedition in the manner of the happy long ago, Asia generally is awakening to new life. 
holiday-maker, but the conditions of life in the remote == On her own special subject Miss Haviland always 
regions she reached seldom made for comfort. writes well and with considerable knowledge, and her 
Naturally, the party aroused a good deal of curiosity, | book will appeal strongly to those who wish to learn 
for they were pushing into a land where few go for | of the birds of foreign lands. Of her first introduc 
pleasure. Doubtless, said the observers, Miss Havi- tion to the birds of Siberia she says: ‘‘ Here were 
land and her friends must be ‘‘ suffragettski ’’, exiled — willow-warblers talking English with only a slight 
by the British Government to Siberia under agreement | foreign accent [we have noticed willow-warblers doing 
with the Czar. International hospitality, though not | that in Sicily, and blackcaps singing English in 4 


THE PARADISE OF. BIRDS. 
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dightly foreign note], and reed-warblers, and a 
couple of magpies who cursed in their familiar jargon 
when a hand was thrust into the nest. The bluethroat 
was the only stranger, and even-his song was in the 
dialect of the nightingale. Soon, however, the mosqui- 
toes fairly drove me out of the thicket.’’ This is excel- 
jent, and though the author, of course, devotes several 
chapters to natural history, and is always on the look- 
out for birds, strange or familiar, she never wearies 
the general reader by abstruse technical matter un- 
relieved by the lighter touches. Miss Haviland is a 
naturalist with literary gifts, and, moreover, she is 
a most happy photographer of wild-life. 


A TALE OF YOUTH. 


“Peter Paragon.” By John Palmer. Secker. 6s. 


HIS is a singularly clever, incisive and sincere 
study of youth. It inevitably, and perhaps unfor- 
tunately, suggests comparison with ‘‘ Sinister Street ’’. 
Not that Mr. John Palmer is in any sense an imitator or 
follower in the footsteps of Mr. Compton Mackenzie. 
His style and method are quite individual and distinct. 
He wields a nervous and expressive pen, and has a 
wit that is quite his own. But it happens that the 
general plan or scheme of ‘‘ Peter Paragon’’ follows 
pretty closely the plan and scheme of ‘‘ Sinister Street ’’. 
Both books are somewhat minute studies of a youth 
of rather abnormal temperament. They deal in the 
main with sensations and ideas and the gradual unfold- 
ing and development of character, and in both books 
the Oxford background figures. Moreover, they have 
this further similarity, that both are the work of young 
and eager writers who may be regarded as, in a 
special sense, typical of the modern spirit. Mr. 
Palmer is the more fastidious writer of the two. His 
vocabulary has been the more carefully winnowed. He 
does not indulge in purple passages. His style is 
deliberately chastened and self-restrained. But, while 
from a purely literary standpoint his work ranks per- 
haps higher than that of Mr. Mackenzie, it cannot be 
said to equal it in vital human interest. 

This does not imply that Peter is not alive. ‘‘ Peter 
Paragon ’’ is a creation. He lives and moves and has 
his being. He is not a typical youth, but he is a per- 
sonality whom we come to realise and to know very 
well as the story proceeds. But Mr. Palmer has not 
the art of awakening that personal friendliness in the 
reader which is one of the special attributes of Mr. 
Mackenzie. We do not feel for Peter anything like the 
same warm sympathy, the affectionate interest, that 
Michael evokes. He is not, for us, an attractive per- 
sonality, and we find ourselves wondering at times if 
he deserved all the care Mr. Palmer has devoted to 
him, or all the affection, interest and solicitude which 
he so easily wins for himself in the story. He 
had neither gaiety nor robustness, none of the fine 
healthy animalism of young fresh things. Curious 
and restless, he was for ever questioning his 
emotions, for ever seeking to justify himself, unable 
to regard himself lightly or to act with spontaneity. 
His fancied idealism was nothing but inflated egoism, 
and in his relations with the various women whom the 
author uses merely as types of the Flesh or the Spirit 
he cuts a sorry figure. To us, as we read, the attrac- 
tion Peter possessed for women is totally unaccount- 
able. Certainly Lady Mary, with her pride of race and 
passion for party politics, seemed a great deal too 
good for him, and we heaved a sigh of relief when 
she married a Cabinet Minister instead. We are not 
at all sure that he even deserved the long-suffering 
but somewhat shadowy Miranda, whom he had em- 
braced warmly, but all in the way of platonics, in 
boyhood, but who returned to him in the end flesh and 
spirit re-united, when after many philanderings he 
had at last learnt some small measure of common- 


A. E. M. F. 


sense. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


“ Prisoners of War in France: 1804.” By Sir Edward Hain. Duck- 
worth. 7s. 6d. net. 

Sir Edward Hain’s book comprises the journals of two young 
Cornishmen, apprentices on board a British merchant vessel 
which was captured during the Napoleonic wars by a French 
privateer. The narrative of their detention and imprisonments, 
as well as of their attempts at escape, makes curiously interesting 
reading. The hardships they underwent were, perhaps, in excess 
of anything a prisoner might reasonably expect to-day, but, on 
the other hand, the liberty they enjoyed from time to time 
appears remarkable. In an age of slow travelling and imperfect 
communications, it was evidently recognised that to evade one’s 
immediate guards by no means meant a fair chance of freedom. 
The contrast between the harsh policy which the authorities 
adopted towards their captives and the individual kindliness of 
the population is often marked in this record. John Short, one 
of the two captives, extracts from whose diary are, by the way, 
given down to the year 1870, gives an account of the flying 
bridge constructed by the interned English sailors over the Meuse 
at Givet, when Napoleon wished to cross and his own engineers 
failed him. The incident, as is known from records of con- 
versations at St. Helena, made a deep impression on the Emperor, 
but the version given here shows that the great man, as was often 
the case, when in reminiscent mood took more credit on himself 
than he actually deserved. The book may be read with special 
interest by those who are acquainted with Mr. Abell’s recent 
work on the lives of the French prisoners in Britain during the 
same period. 

. -Five Years in Russia.”’ By George Hume. Simpkin, Marshall. 

10s. 6d. net. 

Russia in English literature has usually been the prey of 
writers wishing to expound a theory. Until recently few have 
succeeded in regarding the country otherwise than as a political 
abstraction. The Russian novelists, now so widely read, have, 
of course, much to tell us of all classes of society, but it remains 
difficult to establish any correlation between Eastern and Western 
points of view. Mr. Hume, with his thirty-five years’ experience 
is able to fill several gaps in the picture. He is a Lowland Scot, 
and a man of business, and the spiritual importance of the Slav 
races in Europe has, perhaps, to some extent escaped him, but 
his detachment from any school of thought—revolutionary or 
reactionary—gives peculiar value to his observations. His 
chapter on the Jewish question deserves careful reading, whilst 
that on the Polish problem presents a novel point of view. Mr. 
Hume is apt to judgments founded on a certain standard of 
common sense which is not invariably applicable, but in the 
first pages of his book he gives us a glimpse at his own tempe- 
rament, and, afterwards, we know exactly where and when to 
discount his opinions. His descriptions of travels and journeys, 
as well as of social conditions, are excellent in their simplicity, 
yet are often vivid and always have a pleasantly human touch. 


ant Part II. By Sydney Chapman. Longmans. 


The social condition of England at the conclusion of this war 
will not be the same as it was when Professor Chapman wrote 
the third part of his monumental work on “ Work and Wages”. 
England may be infinitely more in need of social betterment than 
it now is. None the less, it would be a grave mistake to think 
that Professor Chapman’s work is already behind the times. 
Not only is the book under review a storehouse of experimental 
knowledge, but it deals with principles in such a fashion as to 
make one form a high opinion of the future usefulness of the 
Faculty of Commerce, in the University of Manchester, of which 
Professor Chapman is the Dean. If, as many of us believe, the 
war is revealing in this country unexpected depths of self- 
sacrifice ; if the people are sloughing away the septic sore of 
materialism ; if higher ideals of character and social duty are 
emerging under the stress of a great national trial, then accurate 
knowledge of the conditions of sccial life and a clear statement 
of the general principles of social betterment become of great 
value. It is not yet apparent what the conditions of our social 
life will be, but clear thinking will be required if England is to 
avoid a great social catastrophe, and to substitute in its place a 
general advance in social conditions. 


History of Religions. G.F.Moore, T.andT. Clark. Price 12s. 

The plan of this work embraces only the religions of civilised 
people, ancient and modern, and in the organisation of his 
material, Professor Moore has endeavoured to show the connec- 
tion of religion with external environment both as regards 
progress and decline. The amount of work entailed in such a 
study, involving all that is known about China, Japan, Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, India, Persia, Greece, and Rome, must have 
been colossal. Indeed, it fills one with wonder that any man 
should be bold enough to attempt the task. Professor Moore has 
succeeded in writing a good text-book for beginners in the 
study of comparative rehgions—and this is no small achieve- 


ment. 
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ONCE A MONTH. 


The “ Nineteenth Century’? has for the last two months 
. bravely undertaken the necessary duty of allowing the recruiting 
question to be frankly discussed. We rather regret that there is 
no article on the subject this month. The recruiting question 
is not only important for the country ; it is also the question in 
which the public is most interested. The impatience and dis- 
comfort of the public increase daily under the present system of 
indirect pressure and ignoble advertisement. However, the 
‘“‘ Nineteenth Century” does excellent service in other ways. 
There is a most useful article by R. 8. Nolan on the state of 
Germany. Germany, Mr. Nolan assures us, is as set and solid as 
ever on the war. She was never less in danger of a revolution. 
As to the German soldiers, those whom Mr. Nolan has seen in 
no way resembled slaves. “Just because their nation is at war 
with us it is better to state and to realise that they were on the 
whole well set up, that they were remarkably cheerful, had 
plenty of spirits, and, as far as one could judge, had the personal 
spring of the normal healthy man.” Sir Thomas Barclay’s 
article upon neutrality, with its “‘ new considerations,” is oppor- 
tune now that we have just revised the law of the sea. Mr. I. I. 
Brants contributes a remarkable article upon German aggressive- 
ness as viewed by a Dutchman. He considers that the Allies are 
fighting on behalf of all the small nations for the right of all 
nations to be themselves. Among other articles we must men- 
tion Sir Francis Piggott’s discussion of the unhappy position of 
China. Everyone will allow the force of this argument, that on 
no account must China be left out of the settlement. China has 
to be secured from the vengeance which Germany has threatened 
to exact for the taking of Kiaochow. 


The “ Fortnightly Review ’? opens with an article by Dr. J. 
Holland Rose. He takes in this article an historic and funda- 
mental view of the origin of German hatred of Great Britain, 
and of her dislike generally of the European Powers. Great 
Britain and her Allies are older than Prussia and were found by 
Prussia already established in a world which the new and adven- 
turous Germany would like to have regarded as her own parti- 
cular oyster. Prussia’s discomfort is that of the arriviste who finds 
it impossible to arrive. Mr. Archibald Hurd, in another article, 
describes the effect of British sea power upon the enemy. His 
sober record of the work done and its effects brings very clearly 
home to us the strength and readiness of the Fleet in August last. 
Fifteen out of eighteen articles deal with the war in the March 
number of the “ Fortnightly”. The attitude of America and of 
Bulgaria, the position of small States, the late campaign in the 
Caucasus, the problem of aliens, the South African rebellion— 
these are among the topics discussed. There is an admirably 
clear article upon naturalisation by Mr. Arthur Baumann, 
written with a sense of history. We are also glad to note that 
the ‘“ Fortnightly” has found space for a protest against the 
misuse of Bach’s organ works. The war wil] change many things 
in art and letters, but it will not affect the position of Bach. 


The ‘* National Review ’’ this month pursues its criticism of the 
want of prevision in the Government before the war, and again 
asks for more papers concerning the diplomacy of 1912-13. 
Mr. Maxse calls to his aid a fearless and able critic in Mr. Ian 
Colvin. Certainly no Government in British history ever went 
into a great war with less natural talent or temper for the task, 
and there is little doubt that manyof Mr. Maxse’s main conclusions 
will one day be sober history when they have been purged of 
contemporary personalities. Mr. Maxse broadly burlesques the 
conduct of the Press Bureau this month in a way that many 
editors in London will cordially enjoy. 


The ‘* English Review ’’ has taken a more definite place since 
war broke out owing to the firm, consistent way in which it 
has dwelt month by month on certain main truths concerning 
the struggle with Germany. Mr. Austin Harrison knows Germany 
well; and he has never had a doubt of the immensity of the task 
before the Allied nations. He knows precisely what the modern 
German Kultur means. He has never identified it with Goethe 
and Beethoven or countenanced the foolish error that the Allies 
are fighting a military caste. The “English Review” has done 
good service from the start of the war in continually insisting that 
the struggle before the Allies would be long and bitter. This 
month the Editor contributes two articles. We must mention 
also a seasonable grumble of Mr. Josef Holbrooke concerning 
the discouragement of British music. Now, surely, is the time 
to put this matter right. M. Henri Fabre has a most delightful 
article on the marvellous leaf-cutting bee, and there is a poem 
by M. Emile Verhaeren on “ Guillaume IT.” 


** Blackwood’s Magazine”’ still keeps closely to the actual events 
of war. The “ Diary of a Subaltern” and sketches of “ The First 


Hundred Thousand ”’, whose quality we have before described, 
continue to appear; and there is a further account of the war by 
an eye-witness this month, “ With Rawlinson in Belgium ”, by 
C. Underwood. These experiences cover the heroic resistance 


| Mar 
about Ypres in the days after Antwerp. Another account F 6 


wariare in Flanders is published this month in the ‘ Cornhil] »_ 
a description of the first days of the war by Captain Herbs 
Maddick, of the 5th Lancers. This account includes the ret 
from the frontier and the advance which followed. 


Life 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


My Life (Sir Hiram 8. Maxim). Methuen. 


Fiction. 

| The Man Who Was Afraid (William Westrupp). Hurst. 6s, 
Moyle Church-Town (John Trevena). Mills and Boon. 6s. 

The Ideal Sinner (S. Beach Chester). Jenkins. 6s. 

The Endless Quest (Mark Somers). Unwin. 6s. 

The Profit Family (Benjamin Vallotton). Grant Richards. 63, 

On the Fighting Line (Constance Smedley). Putnam. 6s. 

The Turbulent Duchess (P. J. Bribner). Hodder. 6s. 

The Faded Vision (A. K. Ingram). Murray. 6s. 

The Titan (T. Dreiser). Lane. 6s. 

The Man and the Moment (E. Glyn). Duckworth. 6s. 

Invisible Event (J. D. Beresford). Sidgwick. 6s. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Ideals of the Prophets (S. R. Driver). 
net. 


16s. net. 


T. and T. Clark. 38. 64, 


TRAVEL. 

Through Central Africa From East to West (Cherry Kearton), 
Cassell. 21s. net. 

Lodges in the Wilderness (W. C. Sculley). 


TRANSLATIONS. 
The Shahnéma of Firdausi (A. G. Warner and F. Warner). 
Paul, Trench. 10s. 6d. 


Jenkins. 5s. net. 


Vol. VIL 


VERSE. 
Poems (Maurice Maeterlinck). Methuen. 5s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A History of the Royal Dublin Society (H. F. Bemy). 
15s. net. 

The Conquering Jew (J. F. Fraser). Cassell. 6s. 

The Foreign Office List. Harrison. 10s. 6d. net. 

More Italian Yesterdays (Mrs. H. Fraser). Hutchinson. 

The Place Names of England and Wales (J. B. Johnston). 


Longman, 


16s. net. 
15s. net. 
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The Times 
in an article on Modern Life Assurance “ 
stated that _ 

“THE IDEAL SYSTEM’ 
‘“would be one which based life” 


“‘assurance on as nearly as possible” 
“*bed-rock rates and allowed, in the” 
‘‘case of Mutual Associations, some” 
** periodical sharing in the profits which” 
“incidentally accrued.” 


THIS IDEAL IS THE DISTINCTIVE 


SYSTEM OF THE CLAI 

SCOTTISH PROVIDENT |] «.. 

INCORPD 

“The AIM of its Founders was to give effect to” 
“the suggestions of enlarged experience :—in” 

“ particular, to give to the Assured the advantage of” ‘ 

“low non-participating Premiums, without sacrifice of : 

“the right to participate in Surplus.” The 

Accumulated Funds amount to £16,000,000 ‘ 
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Life Assurance at Minimum Rates 
A PLAN of ASSURANCE 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FOR PRESENT TIMES 


For particulars address the —— 


| GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, E.C. 
Founded 1848. Funds £10,500,000 


The GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED, 

Transacts all classes of Fire and Accident Business. 

Chief Office : ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C, 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. Estd. 1810. 
LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
With or Without Medical Examination. 
SINKING FUND OR CAPITAL REDEMPTION ASSURANCES. 


Apply to the General Manager, 63 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., for the Society's new Pamphlet— 


“THE MODERN METHOD OF STORING SAVINGS.” 


COUNTY ra Loss Following Fire, 
FIRE Personal Accident and Disease, 
Workmen’s Compensation, 


OFFICE, 


Domestic Servants, 
Limited, 


Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 


50 REGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 

AND Burglary and Theft, 
4LOMBARD ST.,E.C. Plate Glass, 

LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insurances effected on the most favourable terms. The business of this 
office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £90,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £118,000,000 


FIRE RISK.—-Tue INSURANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT 

OUR VALUATIONS FOR BASIS OF POLICIES. INVENTORIES OF 

Art COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND ALL OTHER VALUABLES 

SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS ARE PREPARED 1N ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
s. d. £s. d. 
One Year ... os ose 
Half Year ... om it 
Quarter Year o 77 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
fo the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Manager would be glad to be 
informed immediately. 


For general use 


The “Allenburys” Diet is a complete and easily digested Food. It is 
t to take, readily assimilated and speedily restorative. Whilst 

ping the system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food 
for ral use. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially 
prodigested form. Made im a minate—add boiling water only 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in nvraking, use Less QUANTITY, it being much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


WELSH CHURCH ACT. 


Ry action of the Government in forcing the Weish Church Bill upon 
j the Statute Book by means of the Parliament Act, and bringing it 
into immediate operation in spite of the Prime Minister's pledge not to 
proceed with controversial legislation during the War, necessitates 
continued effort in defence of the Church in Wales. 


Churchmen are therefore invited to support the CENTRAL CHURCH 
DEFENCE COMMITTEE, so that, when national conditions permit, an 
effective campaign may be launched for the repeal of the Act. 


be sent to the Secretary at 


Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) ma’ 
hurch House, Dean's Yard, 


the Offices of the Committee in the 
Westminster, S.W. 
T. MARTIN TILBY, 
Secretary. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination May 18th, 19th, 20th. At least Ten Entrance Scholarships 
value £75 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 
who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, 
including James of Hereford value £35 per annum, with 
preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also Army 
and Old Cheltonian Scholarships. 

Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open 
for next term. Apply to The Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
Course of Scientific Instruction in HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Campane ont General Advertising. Advice, 
; Estimates, and al! information free of charge. Replies received, 
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To foster free and independent thought, | 
to profit by the personal experience of great 
thinkers, everyone should read 


ENGLISH 
REVIEW 


Edited by AUSTIN HARRISON 
THE ENGLISH REVIEW 
enables one to keep abreast of the 
most modern thought and litera- 


ture. Many of the most famous living 
writers and poets of to-day are regular 
contributors to THE ENGLISH 
REVIEW; and its most notable 
characteristics are fearlessness, the 
first-hand personal experience of the 
writers, and variety and interest of topic. 


| The War of Liberation 


In the MARCH Issue 


Under this Heading the following striking 
special Articles appear :— 


| THE PEACE OF THE WORLD 


H. G. Wells 


Germany and Double Allegiance 
Oliver &. Bodington 


| On Secret Service in Germany 
Major Stuart-Stephens 


| 

| Kultur 

The Pro-German Danger} 
| 

| 


Austin Harrison 


France—A Battleground A. H. M. 
ALSO IMPORTANT ARTICLES BY 


| Frederic Harrison 
Emile Verhaeren 
John Helston 
Henri Fabre 


Books, etc., etc., etc. 


A 2/6 
| 


Review for L/- 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 15/- 
POST FREE TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Now on Sale 


At All Bookstalls 
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IF YOU LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY & IF YOU WANT 


The Very Latest | ° 
War News’ f 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 


4/4 


to the Publisher of the “Evening 

Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 

for six months you will receive at your 

breakfast table on Sunday morning the 

SATURDAY — EDITION 
of the 


Al 
af two ot 


Standard’ 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 


THE LITERARY EVENING PAPER 


Special Reviews of all the Best and 
Latest Books. ‘* Gossip about Books,” 
every Thursday ; Books worth 
Reading,” every Saturday ; “ Magazine 


THOM 

Reviews,” Ist week in every month. - 

1, BR. 

Kisto: 
Globe 
@eunded 1803 

Stray 

—— BURT 

MESSRS. SOTHERAN have opened qT 
a WAR ROOM 

at 43 PICCADILLY, W., opposite Prince's 
Hall, where most of the war books of the 9} i 
day may be seen before buying. Bre 
Telegrams : Bookmen, London. Telephone : Mayfair 3601 THE 
B 

H. G. COMMIN, 

New and Second-hand Bookseller, |POEI 

100 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 4, 


Enquiries promptly answered. Always a large stock of books of 
Antiquarian and general interest. A New Catalogue of Second’ fii MA 
hand Books ready, sent upon application. 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net. per volume. 


SAYS OF ADDISON. Chosen and Edited, with a 
Memoir and a few Notes, by Sir J. G. FRAZER, Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. 2 vols. 
ATTHEW ARNOLD’S WORKS. 8 vols. 
Poems. 3 vols Essays in Criticism. First Series. 


and’ Arranged EY RUSSELL. 
, MEMOIR OF JANE AUSTEN. By her Nephew, 


J. E. AUSTEN LEIGH. To which is added “‘ Lady Susan,” and Fragments 
af two other Unfinished Tales by Miss AUSTEN. 


SAYS BY GEORGE BRIMLEY. Third Edition. 


ALDERON. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 
iated. By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


MHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. 


W. POLLARD. 2 vols. 


EAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 


Collected Edition. 9 vols. 


2 vols. 


Miscellaneous Essays. Dante, and other Essays. 
§t. Anselm. 
Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 
ie Middle Ages. (included in this series by permission of 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.) 
Pa Selected from the Guardian, the Times, and the Saturday 


Occasional Papers. 
Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 
FE AND LETTERS OF DEAN CHURCH. Edited by 


his Daughter, MARY C. CHURCH. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS BY THE LATE W. K. 
GLIFFORD, F.R.S. Edited bv the late Sir LESLIE STEPHEN and Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. Third Edition. In a vols. 


ELECT LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER. With 


Introductory Memoir and Notes by Sir J.G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


In 2 vols, 
EMERSON’S COLLECTED WORKS. 6 vols. With 


Introduction by JOHN MORLEY, 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
ve 
of of and Society and Solitude. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited by 


W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 2 vols. 
LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO FANNY 
KEMBLE, 1871-1883. Edited by W. A. WRIGHT. 
MORE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited 


by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 


DICTIONARY OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE. By 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited and Annotated by his Great-Niece, 
MARY ELEANOR FITZGERALD KERRICH. ith Illustrations. 


2 vols. 
PAUSANIAS AND OTHER GREEK SKETCHES. By 
Sir J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 


WETHE’S MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. Translated 


with Introductions by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
"* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were selected by Prof. Huxley and Lord 
Leighton respectively. 


THOMAS GRAY’S COLLECTED WORKS IN PROSE 


AND VERSE. Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 4 vols. 
Poems, J and Essays. Letters. 2 vols. 
Motes on and Plato. 


i, R. GREEN’S WORKS. 16 vols. 


Stray Studies. Second Series. 
WESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brotuers. 
MRTHWORK OUT OF TUSCANY. Being Impressions 


and Translations of MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of “‘ The Forest Lovers” 
ird Edition, revised. 


R po HUTTON’S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 7 vols. 
on Some of the Modern Guides of English Thonght i in Matters of Faith. 
Criticisms Thought and 
of eliious and Scientific Thought. Edited by his Niece, ELIZA- 

OSCO 
Deiat Literary Cri Criticism, ‘Edited by his Niece, ELIZABETH M. ROSCOE. 
THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, and other Literary Pieces, 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


"2E MEANING OF HISTORY, and other Historical 


| Pieces. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


|POEMs OF THOMAS HOOD. Edited, with Prefatory 


Meinoir, by the late Canon AINGER. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Gutters Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


!MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


EXCHEQUER BONDS, 


Per Act 4 & 5 Geo. V., c. 60. 


Bearing Interest at £3 per Cent. per annum, payable Half- 
yearly on the 24th March and the 24th September. 


The First Dividend will be paid on the 24th September, 1915- 


Issue of £50,000,000 Bonds, 


in amounts of £100, £200, £500, £1,000, and £5,000, 
Repayable at par on 24th March, 1920. 


THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or tHe BANK OF 
ENGLAND are authorised by the Lorps COMMISSIONERS OF HIS 
Majesty’s TREASURY to receive Tenders for EXCHEQUER BONDS, as 
above, to the amount of 450,000,000. 

The Bonds will be dated the 24th March, 1915, and will be 
repayable on the 24th March, 1920. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank 
of England, before 1 o’clock on Wednesday, the roth March, 1915, 
and a deposit of £2 per cent. on the nominal amount of Bonds 
tendered for must be paid at the time of the delivery of the 
tender. The deposit must not be enclosed in the tender. 

Every tender must state what amount of money will be given 
for every £100 of Bonds tendered for, and must be at a price 
which is a multiple of sixpence. 

In case of partial allotment, the balance of the amount paid as 
deposit will be applied towards the payment of the first instal- 
ment. Should there be a surplus after making that payment, such 
surplus will be refunded by cheque. 

The dates on which the further payments will be required are 
as follows : 

So much as, when added to the 
deposit, will leave Fifty 
Pounds (Sterling) to be paid 
for each hun pounds of 


450 per cent. on Monday, 29th March, rors. 

The final instalment may be paid in full on, or after, the roth 
March, 1915, under discount at the rate of £3 per cent. per annum. 

In case of default in the payment of either instalment at its 
proper date, the deposit and the instalment previously paid will 
be liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer will be issued in exchange for the 
provisional receipts. 

Notice will be given in the Public Press when the Definitive 
Bonds are ready. 

A commission of one-eighth per cent. will be paid to Bankers, 
Brokers, and Financial Houses on allotments granted in respect 
of tenders made on forms bearing their stamp. 

Tenders must be on printed forms, which may be obtained at 
the Bank of England, and at any of its Branches; at the Bank 
of Ireland ; and of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall and Co., 13, George 
Street, Mansion House, E.C. 

THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF HIS MAJESTY’S TREASURY reserve 
the right of rejecting any Ten 

BANK OF ENGLAND, 

5th March, 1915. 


on Friday, 19th March, 1915. 


The 
BOOK MONTHLY 


CureF CONTENTS INCLUDE— 


Marcu No. 
MISS BRADDON 
A Memory and an Estimate.—By Curve Hotranp. 
THE PURSUIT OF LITERATURE ON A 
LITTLE LEMONADE, 
By E. Creruan Pacmer. 
ON “ PUBLICITY” AS A FORCE IN THE 
BOOK MARKET. 
By James Mine. 
IRISH READING 


By Tuomas Ke tty. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The History of a Pirate Chantey Based on Stevenson. 


6d. Monthly. 
Specimen Copy, post free 6d. Annual Subscription, post free 6s. 6d. 
CASSELL & C@., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE 
CO., LTD. 


(Established 1866). 


CHIEF OFFICES: 


BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


Extracts from the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for 
the year ending December 31st, 1914. 


In presenting the accounts for the year ended 31 December 
1914, the Directors are glad to congratulate shareholders and 
policy-holders on the results of the year’s transactions, hav- 
ing regard to the trying and exceptional national conditions. 


THE WAR.—On the outbreak of hostilities, your 
Directors, acting in concert with the Associated Offices, de- 
cided that for the present all claims under existing policies 
on the lives of persons belonging to or subsequently joining 
H.M. Forces should be paid in full and that no extra pre- 
mium in respect of such policies should be imposed. H.M. 
Army Council expressed their warm appreciation of this 
decision. 


Gross Income Total Payments Surplus Balance 
£1,483,634 £1,221,790 £261,844 


Total Claims Paid - £10,117,482 


ANNUAL VALUATION.—The Annual Valuation of the 
Policy Liabilities has been made under the direction and 
supervision of the Consulting Actuary, Mr. Thomas G. 
Ackland, F.I.A., F.F.A. After adding £50,000 to Invest- 
ment Reserve Fund, and after making adequate reserves for 
all Policy Liabilities, including a special provision for excep- 
tional liabilities arising out of the War, there remains 
an available surplus of £56,222. The surplus will provide a 
reversionary bonus in the Ordinary Branch at the rate of 26s. 
per cent. for the year to all participating policy-holders in 
the Immediate Profit Class, and make adequate provision 
for the policy-holders in the Accumulated Profit Class. The 
balance of profit is carried forward unappropriated. 


FrEDK. T. JEFFERSON, 
Chairman and Managing Director. 


J. A. Jerrerson, F.1.A., Secretary. 


Good Openings for energetic and reliable agents in all parts 
‘ of the United Kingdom. 


ExecutTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, Lacg, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 


, are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 


Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
**LAMB"' Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


: one back into the ranks of the Corporation’s officials. 


gall 
CAR & GENERAL INSURANCE. ru 
Tue Eleventh Annual General Meeting of the Car and Gem 
Insurance Corporation, Limited, was held on Thursday, the 
Tebruary, at the offices of the Corporation, 83, Pal] M 
London, S.W., Mr. E. Manville, M.I.E.E. (the Chairman), » 
siding. 

The Chairman said: The results of the past year’s working, 
be summed up in that, with a net increase in our premium jing 
of only some £8,000, our assets have increased by no less g 
than nearly £50,000, a ratio never before equalled oy 
approached by this Corporation. Special] attention requires 


drawn to the largely increased reserves which the directors } oRDINAR’ 


deemed it desirable to make in connection with unexpired liabijj was 65,7 
and outstanding claims, as they feel they cannot pursue q giliggnal prem 
cautious policy at the present time. year wer 

In respect of the year 1912, against a net premium incom qe) © < 
£291,919 we paid £167,297 in claims, and carried fori somber 
£136,306 as a reserve against unexpired liability and outstandgllibsigred was 
claims. In respect of the year 1913, against a net prenj The numb 
income of £340,148 we paid £185,464 im claims and cary pUSTF 
forward £167,383 as a reserve against unexpired liability and, IN $8,176. 


standing claims. 

In respect of last year, 1914, against a net premium income 
£348,452 we paid £188,863 in claims, and carried forward § 
sum of £191,150 as a reserve against unexpired liability g 
outstanding claims; that is an amount which should be more th 
sufficient to meet all the claim payments for the present year, 
leaving us entirely independent of our premium income, whatey 
that may be, which we may secure during 1915. 

In addition, we have our paid-up capital of £48,000 in 
together with a general reserve fund of £25,c90, so giving 
further special reserves of £73,000. The directors, therefo 
consider that the security which the Corporation offers, both 
its policy-holders and to its shareholders, is beyond question. 

The effects of the war upon the well-being of the Corporatig 
have been, as might have been expected, to arrest its forwarlite lives of 
march for the time being. isting po! 

The progress we made from the beginning of last year up oj ——— 
the end of July was extraordinarily good, a large amount o 
very satisfactory business having been secured during that period, 
and we then had little doubt but that our income for the who 
year would have exceeded £400,000. Shortly after the com 
mencement of the war, however, we realised very quickly that wel/shareholde 
should be fortunate if we maintained our premium income at thegglifle assur 
same amount as in 1913, and we regard it as extremely satisfac © song 
tory that we have not only succeeded in doing that, but iii assu: 
obtaining a small increase over that period. Industria 

I would also take this opportunity of mentioning a fact which 
gives the directors a deep sense of satisfaction—namely, that 
some seventy of our salaried officials have enlisted and are now 
either under training, at foreign stations, or in the trenches. We 


var amount 
umber of cl 


——$—— 


Claims 
of paym 
are having erected at the head office a Roll of Honour as afM Annuities. 


Balance of 


permanent record to contain the names of everybody in the st- fenibut 


vice of the ‘‘ Car and General”? who has joined the forces, aud 
this will duly register the promotions and the fortunes of every: 
one whose name appears. We all hope within the course of th 
next few months to have the deep pleasure of welcoming evety- 
M 

As regards the future outlook of the Corporation, it does mt omit 
appear to me that under present conditions this is a suitable Loans on 


' occasion to indulge in prophecies, although, indeed, it may bejgunson 


truly said that it behoves everyone with a due sense of responsi- oe on 


bility to realise that the real burden of the war has not yet fallen Loans on 
upon us, with the result that for the time being, and perhaps for Jj render \ 
many months to come, we must be content to mark time and _— 
concentrate our efforts in conserving the connections we already 


hold. Investme: 


As to whether we shall maintain our premium income during peas 


the present year, my own opinion is that we shall not do %, 
although ever since the war began I am happy to be able totel 
you that we have and are still completing a very satisfactory 
volume of new business. 

Once more I have pleasure in putting on record the introduc- The. 
tion by the management of an insurance contract or policy, Whit Hf ompare, 


is revolutionary as regards the usual practice. I refer to the ff werued 

‘‘with profits? policies which we are now issuing to owners 0 We | 

motor-cars, motor-cycles, and motor vehicles of every descliP aggregat 

tion, and to employers under the Workmen’s Compensation At. 8 indie 

The policy is an adaptation of the co-operative principle, as 

is probably the only form in which an insurance contract 1s able 

at the same time to protect and secure the true and permanent 

interests of the policyholder, the agent, and the insurance oe 

pany. Its reception has more than justified the hopes entertaine " 

by its author, the managing director. all the i 
In conclusion, I would submit the belief of myself and my down 1 

co-directors that we are justified in looking forward to whateve given to 

may be in store for us with equanimity, for the results discl her fy 625s of 

in our balance-sheet for the past year seem to prove, if they 

prove anything, that our business is not only being conducte 

profitably, but that the ‘“‘Car and General ”’ is financially We 


urely founded that, though the premium income were ‘ Decemt 
by one-half, ‘the interests should not rey 
detrimentally affected. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and a dividend declat 
on the paid-up ordinary capital at the rate of 10 per cent. pet 
annum, free of income-tax. 
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Assurance Company, Limited. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
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y of the Report presented at the Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting, held on 4th March, 1915. 


€quires to 
rectors ill BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during the 
ited liabildil was 65,751, assuring the sum of £6,818, and producing a new 
PUTSUE 4 jglMapnal premium income of . The premiums received during 
year were 25,035,625, being an increase of £115,107 over the year 
i13, In addition, £10,815 was received in premiums under the Sickness 
rurance Tables. The claims of the year amounted to £4,014,658. 
ve number of deaths was 9,851. The number of endowment assurances 


m income 
ied forwy 


Outstandy ed was 24,966, the premium income of which was £186,785. 
et Prenialll rhe number of policies in force at the end of the year was 922,505. 
and caniefll wpUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the year 
lity and of $8,176,202, being an increase of £801,746. The claims of the 


4ramounted to £3,878,850, including £398,360 bonus additions. The 
umber of claims and surrenders, including 6,781 endowment assurances 


n in 

Corea ed, was $92,883. The number of free policies granted during the 
abil; “Whur to those policyholders of five years’ standing and upwards who 
‘ability q d to discontinue their payments was 103,514, the number in force 


ing 1,947,556. The number of free policies which became claims 
furing the year was 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end of the 
bear was 20,085,010 ; their average duration exceeds thirteen years. 


€ more th 
ent year, 
e, whaterg 


,000 intact The assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the 
> giving wiBulance Sheet, are £91, , being an increase of £4,209,841 over 
of 1913. 


The outbreak of hostilities in August last placed upon the Directors 
ie grave responsibility of deciding what charge, if any, should be made 
ppolicyholders on active service. After careful consideration it was 
iecided to charge no extra premium in respect of existing policies on 
ie lives of those engaging for the period of the war, and in respect of 
isting policies on the lives of other members of the regular forces it 


Ts, both 
1estion, 
Corporati 
ts forw 


was decided that £250 of assurance on any life should be exempte 1 from 
the payment of extra premium. 

In the Ordinary Branch a reversionary bonus at the rate of £1 10s. 
per cent. on the original sums assured has been added to all classes 
of participating policies issued since the year 1876. 

In the Industrial Branch a bonus addition will be made to the sums 
assured on policies of over five years’ duration which become claims 
either by death or maturity of endowment from the 5th of March, 1915, 
to the 2nd of March, 1916, both dates inclusive, as follows :— 


Bonus ADDITION 
PREMIUMS PAID FOR To SUMS ASSURED. 
5 years and less than +t 7 £2 10s. per cent. 
10 ” ” ” ” 1 ” eee ” 
15 ” ” ” ” 20 ” eee 25 ” 
20 ” ” ” ” 25 ” eee 27 10s. ” 
25 ” ” ” ” 30 ” oe 210 ” 
30 ” ” ” ” 35 ” ove £12 10s. ” 
35 ” ” ” ” 40 ” eee 215 ” 
40 ” ” ” ” 45 ” ooo £20 ” 
45 ” ” ” ” 50 ” ee £30 ” 
50 ” ” ” ” 55 ” ° #40 ” 
55 ” ” ” ” 60 ” oo 250 ” 
60 ,, and upwards ns dee 260 ” 


The six Prudential A ed Societies formed under the National 
Insurance Act 1911 have done important work during the year and the 
membership continues to increase. Since the commencement of the 
Act the Agency Staff has distributed benefits exceeding 23,000,000 to 
the members at their own homes. 


bat all Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, being the Summary of both branches, on the 31st December, 1914. 
the whole 
the ta! LIABILITIES. ASSETS—continued. £ 8. 
ly that welshareholders’ capital... ... 000,000 0 Brought forward ... 27,280,391 10 9 
ome at assurance fund— Investments (continued) :— 
y satisfac Ordinary Branch ...  ...#47,024,190 5 8 British Government securities .. ... 1,418,868 1 5 
insurance fund .... 18,662 8 9 Bank of England stock ... 143,117 2 10 
at, but iii assurance fund— Municipal and county securities, United 
Industrial Branch .., 40,649,318 9 8 Kingdom ... 10 
fact wid 87,687,071 4 1 Indian and Colonial Government securities ... 4,621,551 12 10 
nely, reserve funds ... - 1,750,000 0 Colonial provincial securities .. ... 1,871,647 15 11 
1 are now urts (Emergency Power) Act Reserve ... — «.. 300,000 0 0 Indian and Colonial municipal securities -- 8,577,816 8 5 
under life policies intimated and in course Foreign Government securities ... ... 6,411,862 18 11 
233,518 7 Foreign provincial securities ... 10 11 
as due and unpaid 3,171 18 4 Foreign municipal securities 6 
n the ser- (Mf Balance of bonus under life policies reserved for Railway and other debentures and debenture 
of every £91,202,848 13 10 Railway and other preference and guaranteed 
se of the stocks and shares... ... 9,193,674 17 2 
ng every. ASSETS. Railway and other ordinary stocks and shares... 2,865,148 2 6 
Mortgages on property within the United Kingdom 8,882,496 5 4 Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties ... 4,768,452 6 6 
does no Mf Yortgages on property out of the United Kingdom 336,449 2 9 Leasehold ground rents... see ee ae 9,148 11 7 
Suitable Loans on parochial and other public rates 18,412,847 14 8 House property 
may be loans on Life Interests — $4,626 14 6 
fall lganson stocks and shares’... 2 Agents’ balances Gu 6,647 16 
et fallea on Company's policies within their sur- Outstanding premiums... 627, ll 8 
thaps for render values ... 8,221,885 7 9 | Outstanding interest and rents 115,010 18 4 
ime and Nil Interest, dividends and rents accrued but -not 
already ucational institutions secur 522,748 1 0 
ents :— Cash—On deposit 20,000 0 
e during Hi Deposit with the High Court (£24,400 23°/, In hand and on current accounts 1,241,167 17 5 
t do Consolidated stock) 17,568 0 
e tot £9. 343 18 
‘sfactory Carried forward ... £27,280,891 10 9 
troduc- 
Ys which The values of the Stock Exchange securities are determined, under the regulations of the Company, by the Directors. These values have been 
Ys th compared with the middle market prices on 31st D ber, 1913, sub t purchases being taken at cost price, due allowance being made for 
i of *crued interest, and the difference is more than provided for by the Investments Reserve Funds. 
descrip. We certify that in our belief the Assets set forth in the Balance Sheet (compared with standards available at the date indicated) are in the 
‘on Act. jy S@tegate fully of the value stated therein less the Investments Reserve Funds taken into account. No part of any fund has been applied directly 
, and it * indirectly for any purpose other than the class of business to which it is applicable. 
is able THOS. C. DEWEY, Chairman. 
J. BURN, Actuary. H 
A. C. THOMPSON, General Manager. G. E. MAY, Secretary. Directors. 
ortal 


We report that with the assistance of the Chartered Accountants as stated below we have examined the foregoing accounts and have obtained 
snd my @ 4 the information and explanations that we have required and in our opinion such accounts are correct and the foregoing Balance Sheet is properly 


hatever 


drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations 


‘sclosed fg S¥en to us and as shown by the books of the Company. No part of any fund has been applied directly or indirectly for any purpose other than the 


‘¢ they @ 88s of business to which it is applicable. 


PHILIP SECRETAN, 
W. H. NICHOLLS, /4™4éfors. 


iducted 

~ te We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year ended 

not be December 31st, 1914, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, Certificates, 

ne as the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify that they were in possession and safe custody as on 
r 31st, 1914. 

— 1€th February, 1915. DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., Chartered Accountants. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL. 


Mr. THomas C. Dewey, presiding at the general meeting of the 
Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd., held last Thursday, said :— 

When I had the pleasure of addressing you twelve months ago I 
had not only the satisfaction of presenting a very favourable report 
upon our business for the year 1913, but I was also able to express the 
hope that the commercial depression we had been experiencing had 
well-nigh reached its limit, and that the prospect for 1914 was so far of 
a most encouraging character. In the first half of 1914 my hope was 
fully. justified and our returns during that period pointed to a most 
successful and indeed a record year. But to-day we meet under the 
shadow of that terrible struggle which during the past six months has 
shaken Europe to its very foundations, and we have not only to mourn 
the loss of so many of our bravest and our best, but we have to prosecute 
at an enormous cost such a war as the world has never before seen—a 
war characterised on one side by unspeakable brutalities, wanton de- 
struction, and an absolute disregard of all those laws of humanity which 
have hitherto been respected by civilised nations in the fiercest of their 
struggles. Such an enemy as we are fighting must be crushed at what- 
ever cost to our Empire—and we can only cheerfully recognise our 
share of responsibility, hoping and b« lieving that we shall successfully 
accomplish the great task set before us and eventually ensure the 
peace and prosperity of the world for many a long year yet tocome. It 
is in the time of stress and strain that true strength becomes apparent, 
and anyone who will study the really remarkable report now presented 
will readily see how great is the strength of the company, and will, I 
feel sure, appreciate the conservative course which we have adopted 
with a view to preparing for still greater strains on our resources if such 
should arise as a result of this great war. During the first seven 
months of the year our results were phenomenal, business was con- 
stantly increasing in volume, and had this continued we should certainly 
have had a record im every department. The business of the company 
is national in its character and it was impossible that it should escape 
the effects of the dislocation ensuing on the outbreak of hostilities. 
I am pleased to be able to say, however, that once the first effects of 
the shock had passed away our business was, on the whole, of normal 
volume. 

The total income of the company was £17,196,088, being an increase 
of £628,479 over that of the previous year. The most noteworthy 
item in this increase is that of the industrial weekly and monthly 
premiums received, which amounted to £301,746 more than in the 
year 1913. Only twice before in the history of the company has this 
increase been exceeded, namely, in 1883 and in 1906, in which years, 
however, owing to our method of collection, there was an extra week— 
that is to say, 53 weeks’ instead of 52 weeks’ collections. In a normal 
52-week year we have never before had so great an increase. Of the 
total income no less than {13,211,827 came from premiums. For 
the first time the premiums received in the ordinary branch exceeded 
£5,000,000, and the premiums in the industrial branch exceeded 
£8,000,000. In the ordinary branch 65,751 new policies were issued 
producing a new premium income of £424,353, and assuring £6,318,843. 


Of this one-sixth, or more than {£1,000,000, was under policies assuring | 


sums ranging from {500 to £20,000. With the doubling of the income- 
tax and super-tax, it is to be expected that life assurance, which receives 
special concessions under this branch of taxation, will be in even 
greater demand in the future than in the past. The number of large 
policies which were effected with the Prudential during 1914 indicates 
that the results in this class of business during the current year will be 
still more encouraging. The total number of policies in force in the 
ordinary branch is 922,505, assuring, with bonus, £102,940,771. In 
the industrial branch the total number of policies has turned the 
20,000,000 mark—the exact number in force being 20,085,010, assuring, 
exclusive of bonus, the sum of £263,739,424. The number of new 
policies issued during the year again exceeds 2,000,000, assuring a maxi- 
mum sum of £32,291,598. A feature of the new business has been the 
large number of monthly premium policies which have been issued. 
You will remember that I referred to the notable increase in this class 
of business last year. The repetition of the experience this year shows 
that monthly business has passed out of the experimental stage and is 
definitely established as an important part of our industrial branch. 
The claims for the year amount to £7,388,508, of which over £2,800,000 
were due to maturing endowments. The claims paid exceeded those 
for 1913 by £482,690, but were nevertheless considerably below those 
expected in both branches. It is very satisfactory to be able to tell 
you that the expense ratio in both branches has again been reduced. 
In the industrial branch the ratio of expenses to premiums received 
was 38.86 per cent., and the ratio to the total income of that branch 
was 32.6 per cent. In the ordinary branch the ratios were £8 4s. 2d. 
per cent. to premiums and {5 16s. 7d. per cent. to total income. The 
year’s business must be considered as highly satisfactory in view of 
the exceptional conditions. To the casual observer accustomed to the 
enormous figures of the Prudential it perhaps presents but few striking 
features. I may impress upon you, however, the fact that the premiums 
received in the industrial branch during a year, of which five months 
were occupied in warfare, exceeded those of the previous year by over 
£300,000. This is a great achievement, and a wonderful tribute to the 
outdoor staff of the company. 

The outbreak of the war was of momentous interest to the company. 
With 21,000,000 policies on lives comprising all classes of the population 
and drawn from all parts of the United Kingdom, and with invested 
funds of over £91,000,000, the difficulties which faced the company at 
the outset can hardly be over-estimated. That a large number of its 


There was every reason to believe that the dangers which woul 
incurred by combatants would be much greater than those exper 
in previous wars. With these facts before us it was a grave responghs 
to decide whether the condition on the policies excluding way J 
was to be waived or not. The directors, however, considerin: ) 
question from a national standpoint, decided not to charge any ¢ 

premium to existing industrial policyholders. That the comp, 
should voluntarily have made this concession, which may affect a! 
700,000 policies, is evidence that it is shouldering its ful g 

of the burden that has been cast upon the country, Jy 

ordinary branch it was decided that for existing policies on the jy 
of members of the Regular Army and Navy, the first £250 of assur 
should be subject to no extra premium, and that £5 5s. per cent, duu 
be charged on the excess over £250. For existing policies on the 

of all other members of H.M. Forces, including Territorials ang Ki. 
chener’s Army, it was agreed that no extra premium should be charg 
In order to provide facilities for those on active service who desire 
obtain either assurance or additional assurance, we introdugs 
special table for sailors and soldiers. Under this table the sum asp 
is payable at the ——- of fifteen years, or at previous deat 
whether caused by the war or otherwise. The policy is issued 
amounts of {ro and upwards, the annual premium for each frog 
assured being 25s. for the duration of the war and ras. 6d. after, 4 
there is no maximum limit to the amount for which policies wit 
issued, the table is suitable for all classes and all ranks. For some ting 
past very great difficulty has been experienced in obtaining assuray 
where the war risk is involved, and our new policy has therefore». 
ceived very favourable comment and met with considerable 
The generous treatment of its policyholders on the sea and at {y 
Front has up to the present time involved the payment of claimsy 
both branches amounting to upwards of £150,000 on over 7,000 livy, 

The concessions that have been made in regard to war risk musty 
any case cost the company many thousands of pounds sterling, byt| 
feel sure that in so acting we shall have the hearty support of af 
shareholders and policyholders. Our efforts to render effectiy 
national assistance at this time of stress have, however, to some exten) 
been discouraged owing to the provisions which were inserted in th 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act. The Act forms part of the emergency 
legislation due to the war, and has added in no small degree to th 
difficulties of the future, as regards industrial assurance. Under the 
provisions of the Act, certain sections of industrial policyholdes 
whose circumstances have worsened owing to the war are given the 
option of deferring payment of their premiums until after the termin. 
tion of hostilities. On claims arising under policies where this optic 
has been exercised the company is called upon to pay the claim y 
though the assured had continued payment of premiums in the ordinary 
way. While the Act may entail very serious losses on the company, 
it is a very doubtful advantage to the policyholder for the effort re- 
quired to pay off the arrears which will have accumulated will certainly 
be much greater than that required to pay the few pence weekly ig 
the ordinary course, and he may in consequence be forced to sacrifice 
his policy. For obvious reasons the full effect of the Act is not yet 
apparent, but the contingent liabilities which may arise are so serious 
that a special reserve of £300,000 has been set aside to provide for them. 
We do feel that its effect was not properly understood at the time the 
Bill was before Parliament, and we trust that the Government will take 
the earliest opportunity of removing what a to be not onlya 
disadvantage to the policyholder, but an unfair burden on industrial 
assurance. 

It will be seen from the valuation report that the stringency of ou 
valuation basis has been maintained. Net premiums only have bee 
valued, and the rate of interest assumed has been 3 per cent. When 
it is remembered that the actual rate earned on the whole of our funds 
was 4 per cent., after deduction of income-tax, it will be seen that the 
surplus interest available for future profit must be very considerable. 
The sickness assurance business, which, it will be remembered, is 
carried on in connection with members of the Prudential Approved 
Societies, has been valued on the same basis as last year. The sicknes 
rates have been favourable, and the funds in hand are 58 per cent. in 
excess of the estimated liability. It has, however, been considered 
advisable to carry nothing to profit, but to continue to strengthen 
the fund until it is beyond any reasonable possibility of loss. The 
surplus in the Ordinary Branch is £1,794,953, and after deducting 
the amount brought forward—namely, £153,230—the profit for the 
year is shown as £1,641,723. This surplus would have been more than 
sufficient to provide a bonus at the same rate as last year, but, in view 
of the uncertainty of the outlook, it was decided that a substantial 
amount should be allotted to the investments reserve fund, and an 
increased amount carried forward. Having thus so far as possible 
guarded against all contingencies, it was felt that a bonus of {1 10s. 
per cent. on the sum assured could be safely declared. Should the 
course of events prove as favourable as our belief in the justice of our 
country’s cause leads us to anticipate, the conserving of our resourees 
must be a source of additional profit in the future. 


The total assets of the company, as shown in the balance-sheet, 
are {£91,202,344, being an increase of £4,209,341 during the year. 
For some years past I have referred to the subject of depreciation in 
investment prices, and last year I added that the depreciation in 1913 
was greater than in any year I could remember during an experience 
of half a century. The depreciation in market values had been prac 
tically continuous since the year of record high prices—namely, 1896. 
At that date we had accumulated substantial surpluses in the form of 
appreciation on our book values, and for a number of years these 
surpluses were more than sufficient to meet the subsequent depreciation 
which took place. We had, however, in the meantime carried large 
sums to investment reserve funds in both branches for the purpose of 
protecting our funds against the continued fall in prices, and this 
policy we have pursued down to the present time. We have 
several occasions adopted the policy of applying portions of these 
reserves to writing down such of our securities as we thought advisable, 
and in this way we have been enabled’ to maintain a satisfactory 
comparison between market prices and the value at which our assets 
appear in the balance-sheet. By the methods indicated we have 
during the last six years written down our securities by more than 
£5,000,000, and we ended the year 1913 with investment reserve f 
of £1,000,000 in the combined branches. You may remember that 
last year I referred to the recovery of prices which began in the 
part of 1914, and suggested that this confirmed the opinion I 
expressed, that, apart from international complications, we were ? 
ing the end of the persistent fall. The outbreak of war has, howevel, 
entirely altered the outlook, and we are now faced with further serious 
depreciation. As to the future, it is, of course, dangerous to prophesy, 


policyholders would be engaged in the actual! fighting was inevitable. 
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but I feel that, apart from a possible temporary improvement in pi 
on the commencement of peace negotiations, we may expect a perl 
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: for several years, although I feel confident that the much | very varied, as you may judge when I tell you that we hold over 1,250 
ich Would will eventually take place. different Stock Bzchenge securities. 

fo Cy The question as to the best method of dealing with the depreciation To sum up the remarkable results of the past year, the income of 
<SPonstiam one to which your Board has given much careful consideration. It 


vill be remembered that on December 31st, 1914, the Stock Exchange 
gs still closed, and any dealings that were actually effected afforded 
¥ criterion of the true values, which obviously can only be ascertained 
t free dealings in an open market. It is also a factor of importance 
hat in a Life office such as our own, depreciation in many classes of 
gcurities does not represent a realised loss, but only a temporary 
reduction of nominal values. This is particularly the case with our 
large holding of terminable securities, the majority of which are re- 
deemable at a substantial premium on the existing book values. In 
view of these considerations your Board considered it was not advisable 
fo write down the values of our funds again this year, but that all 
gvailable profits should be carried to the investment reserve funds. We 
were strengthened in coming to this conclusion by the fact that the 
Board of Trade has suggested that the market prices ruling’ on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1913, might be taken as a criterion. Moreover, all our per- 
manent securities were already standing in our books at the low prices 
quling at that date. A sum of £500,000 was accordingly added to the 
weerve fund in the Ordinary branch, bringing it to the total of 
1,000,000, and the sui of £250,000 to the reserve fund in the Industrial 
anch, bringing it to the total of £750,000. Our total investment 
mserve funds thus stand at the substantial sum of £1,750,000, and, in 
gidition, a further reserve of £300,000 has been set aside in the Indus- 
ffial branch to meet certain indefinite liabilities caused through the 
ing of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, to which I have already 


The company has set aside this year the sum of no less than {1,050,000 
or nearly £1,200,000 if the increased amount carried forward is taken 
into account, to meet the altered conditions induced by the war ; and, 
41 have endeavoured previously to explain, the company has decided 
B ioadopt a most generous course to the policyholders who have answered 
their country’s call, and has put aside reserves which it is hoped will 
be sufficient to enable this course to be continued. The accomplish- 
ment of these results must necessarily involve some sacrifice on the part 
gf both shareholders and policyholders, and some departure from the 
high standard of bonus distribution we have aimed to attain. I have 
already mentioned that the bonus on policies in the Ordinary branch 
will be reduced from £1 16s. per cent. on the sum assured to {1 Ios. 
percent. The amount of bonus distributable under our profit-sharing 
scheme will be reduced from £600,000, the amount distributed last year, 
to £300,000. ‘The Industrial branch bonus was founded in the year 
ygo7, and you will remember in that year the shareholders resolved 
that in future they would be content with the then rate of dividend, 
save for a proportion of any future new profits, in order to assure and 
sustain their interest in the progress of the company. The large sums 
they had in the past voted for the extension of benefits to industrial 
policyholders and the proportionate gifts they had made to the outdoor 
staff were to be placed on a more definite basis, and thenceforth all 
increase in the profits was to be divided into six parts: four of these 


pays parts were to be given to the policyholders, one part to the outdoor 
for them, Stall, and the other part the shareholders were to retain. Six years 
» time they later the divisible profits in this branch had increased by £600,000, of 
t will take Which amount in 1913 and again in 1914 £400,000 went to the industrial 


icyholders, £100,000 to the outdoor staff, and £100,000 to the share- 
ders. If the necessity for creating additional reserves causes the 
amount of profit available for distribution to be reduced, it follows that 
the reduction should, and indeed must, be made in the proportions 
established in 1907, when we adopted the principle of profit-sharing 
which since that date has formed part of the regulations of the company. 
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. a Therefore, as the amount of divisible profit in the Industrial branch 
that they 8 £300,000 less than in the previous year, £200,000 has to be withheld 
siderable § "0m the policyholders, £50,000 from the outdoor staff and £50,000 from 
bered, is the shareholders. This amount of £50,000 represents a reduction of 
Approved @ in the shareholders’ bonus and is equivalent to a reduction of 5 per 
sickness per £1 share. Since 1907, when this bonus scheme came into 
r cent. in § °Petation, the amount set aside for the Industrial branch policyholders 
onsidered fy 4% been £2,260,000. The method of distribution adopted in previous 
rengthen years will be continued, and for policies of long duration the percentage 
ss, The Miditions to the sum assured have either been maintained or reduced 
leducting alittle as possible in comparison with the rates for the past year. 

+ for the I feel convinced, ladies and gentlemen, that the sacrifice you are 
ore than @ Clled upon to make this year will not be in vain. Fora purely Life 


company such as ourselves, which values annually, which has already 


tenia severely felt the strain of the war, to still maintain substantial bonuses 
and an @ ad to place itself in such a strong position to face the future is one of the 

"possible most conclusive proofs of financial stability it is possible to show. 
£1 108. Isaid last year that it was the policy of your Board to make adequate 
ould the @ PMOVvision to meet any emergency. When I used these words I could 
~e of our | 20 foresee that the emergency was so near or would be so severe, but, 
esourees the test having come, we have met it unflinchingly. When better 
| times come—and they will come—the sacrifices we are now making 
will be repaid in full measure. With regard to our purchase of secu- 

ce-sheet, @ ities during the year 1914, the amount invested was rather less than 
he year. for some years past, owing to the fact that after the war commenced 
ation it § we refrained from investing to any great extent. Despite this, we 
in 1913 @ invested over £6,500,000, to yield on the average well over 5 per cent.— 
perience §@ while the end of the year was marked by our purchase of £800,000 of 
en prac‘ @ the War Loan. As a result of holding our hands, we concluded the year 
ly, 1896. @ with the very large cash balance of {1,250,000. While the maintenance 
form of of such large cash balances of necessity involves some loss to the 
rs these # company, we feel, in the circumstances, it was and is the wisest—and I 
eciation | May say most patriotic—course to adopt. The Government has 
od large # expressed in no uncertain voice its desire that the financial resources 
rpose of H of the country should be preserved for the purpose of successfully 
nd this} conducting the war. The Prudential has already shown that it is 
ave on _— loyally to do its share by its large participation in the War 
f these . When further loans for our own Government or for our Allies 


visable, § are required, we shall not be behindhand in our participation. You 
factory § have doubtless noticed that there is a somewhat unusual feature 


r assets # in the balance-sheet—namely, a reduction in the ‘‘ Loans on company’s 
e have § policies.” I should like to explain the reason for this. When the 
~ War broke out our funds were fully invested, and any undue amount of 


ans might have necessitated a temporary overdraft at the very 
er that # high rate of interest prevailing. We, therefore, increased the rate on 
our loans solely with the view of self-protection. The danger has now 


I Passed, and we propose to reduce the rate for new loans to the usual one 
reach ofs percent. I feel sure that you will be pleased to hear that less than 
wevel, # 2 per cent. of our funds are invested in the securities of enemy countries. 
serious May also interest you to know that about 88 per cent. of the funds 
phesy, § are in securities of the United Kingdom and her colonies and the United 


Dose tes of America; the remaining 10 per cent. being in the securities 
peri Of the rest of the world. The distribution of the investments is also 


the company in the combined branches has increased by the —_ 
sum of £628,000, and the assets of the company by £4,209,341. 
reserves, in consequence of the war, have been increased by £1,200,000, 
but this has necessitated a reduction of £520,000 in the amount of 
bonus divided amongst the policy-holders, the outdoor staff and the 
shareholders. The shareholders will be pleased to hear that the staff 
provident fund now amounts to £260,000. I am glad to be able to 
report a continued increase in the number of shareholders. During 
the last seven years the number has more than doubled, and at the 
present time we have 1,580 shareholders’ accounts open, 166 being 
with the minimum holding of 25 shares. On two previous occasions 
I have referred to our efforts to secure greater efficiency in our premium 
collections by accumulating our business into areas of limited extent 
and placing each area in the hands of one agent for attention. When 
we met last year we had gained the experience desired by our experi- 
mental proceedings, and had decided upon a general adoption of the 
scheme. There has been no departure from our intention to avoid 
arbitrary interference with existing agencies, but the improved system 
has progressed sony during the past year, with the result that nearly 
one-eighth of our Industrial branch income, representing over {1,000,000 
a year, has already been concentrated in more than 1,300 blocks. We 
are confident that the results will prove of advantage to the company, 
and that the advantage is not limited to the company is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that during the past three years the number of 
changes in the agency staff has very sensibly diminished. The chan 
of system has rendered it unnecessary to replace many of those w 
have left us owing to promotion, retirement, or other causes, and the 
reduction in numbers has been accompanied by a satisfactory increase 


in the earnings of those no in our service. It is 
in considering the remuneration of our staff, to have regard to the 
increased cost of living, and you will be interested to know that the 
average earnings of our agency staff advanced by more than seven 
shillings per week in the last two years. 

The promotion of the welfare of our staff, as a whole, which has been 
a marked and consistent feature of the policy of the Board, has alwa 
been responded to most loyally, and never has it been more abundan 
justified than in recent years. The constant roy seme of our busi- 
ness, as well as our participation under the National Insurance Act, has 
made demands on the staff, not only for energy but for enterprise, which 
could only have been met by men thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
the company and determined to add all possible distinction to its 
records. We have had no difficulty whatever in selecting capable men 
for any new responsibility—men who have looked ahead and spared 
no effort to qualify themselves for the performance and control of 
unprecedented undertakings ; men who have become expert authorities 
on new subjects of the first importance to the success of the company. 
The capacity thus shown has been well seconded by the devotion of their 
colleagues, and the work has been carried out to our complete satisfac- 
tion in spite of exceptional difficulties. We cannot all join the Ex- 
peditionary Force: some are outside the acceptable limits of age, and 
some have not yet succeeded in passing the recruiting standard, though 
they hope each new amet sae be rewarded with success. Those 
who are left behind are willingly working extra time to make up, so 
far as may be possible, for the absence of their colleagues who have 
joined the Colours. It has never been a bar to employment with us that 
a man was a Reservist, and by giving extra leave and in other ways, 
we have always encouraged our staff to serve in the Territorial Army. 
Our help has not been limited to our own men; the courtyard in this 
building has frequently been placed at the service of regiments who 
have desired the opportunity of drilling there, and since war was de- 
clared our rifle range, which was opened by that distinguished soldier 
Lord Roberts in 1906, has been kept busy during most hours of the day. 

We determined that members of our staff should suffer no financial 
loss because of their ee ees on active service, and we are con- 
tinuing the proportion of t 
well off when serving the Colours as when serving the company. In the 
case of officers a contribution on a more generous scale has been made in 
order to secure the same result. We have also undertaken to find them 
appointments not less i t than those they relinquished on their 
return to civilian life—a return which we all hope may be quickly and 
happily accomplished. We have taken the view that they are not 
serving the company less well or less effectively because they are clothed 
in khaki, or because they have changed the collecting book or pen for 
more offensive w In the revision of salaries and in the distri- 
bution of the bonus to the outdoor staff we have ree aenage their 
absence from their normal duties. Assistant-superintendents, whose 
salaries are considered to some extent on results achieved, have been 
credited with the figures they would probably have accomplished had 
they remained at home, and in a vacancy for promotion the fact that 
the man of our choice was fighting in the trenches in Flanders, so far 
from standing in his way, was regarded as an additional recommendation. 

I cannot hope to place before you all the services which have been 
rendered to the nation by Prudential men, but I cannot pass by the 
excellent work undertaken by our Voluntary Aid Detachments of the 
British Red Cross Society. Our men are on duty for this purpose 
throughout all hours of the day and night here in this office and have 
received all the wounded soldiers arriving in London, subsequently 
transferring them with all possible care to the destinations chosen for 
them by the War Office. In my judgment the record of the Prudential 
and the work of its staff during the present national crisis may well 
form the subject of profound thankfulness and satisfaction on the part 
of all who are associated with the company, and I submit this summary 
of our activities with every confidence that it will receive your cordial 
approval. Before I move the resolution I should like to say I have 
had a telegram from Sir Philip Gregory. He was in the office in the 
early part of this week, but he wires: “So sorry; am forbidden to 
come out to-day. Greatly disappointed at my absence.” The share- 
holders will also miss to-day the presence of our genial friend and col- 
league Dr. J. Irvine Boswell. Since November last year, with the 
full approval and good wishes of his colleagues, he has been at the seat 
of war giving his services and his highly-trained skill to the help of the 
wounded and suffering, as he also did in the South African War. 
has been at the Front, exposed to the attendant dangers and depriva- 
tions, and I need hardly say that his welfare is followed by the affection 
and regard of his colleagues, and I know you wil! allow me, on behalf of 
the shareholders, to send him our good wishes and hopes for his safe and 
successful return. I beg now formally to move : “‘ That the report of the 
directors and the accounts certified by the auditors be received and 
adopted, the statutory report of the auditors having been previously 
r to the meeting.” 

The report and accounts were adopted and a vote of thanks passed 
to the directors and staff. 
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The Saturday Review. 6 March 19, 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
78th Annual Report, 1914. 


NEW BUSINESS _... £2,920,213 
ASSETS exceeded ... ove  £10,600,000 
THE INCOME increased to ose £1,396,000 


The Average rate of interest earned was £4 10s. 3d. per cent. The Valuation Rate of 
Interest is now Reduced to £2 10s. per cent. O™ Table of Mortality. 


The Business in force now exceeds £34,237,178 sterling. 


THE PERFECTED SYSTEM OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


BONUS REPORT, 1907-1911. 


The Surplus shown was £801,283 
Interim Bonuses paid during the period .... “a £23,804 


For the fourth time in succession the rate of Compound Bonus declared is :— 


£1 18s. per Cent. per Annum on the Sums Assured and 
Previous Bonus. 


On the basis of this rate of Profit, a whole-Life or Endowment Assurance Policy for £1,000 
would, irrespective of age at entry, be increased by Bonus according to its duration as shown in the 
following Table :— 


DURATION. 6 | 0 | 6 | 2 25 30 35 40 


Amount of Policy. | £1,095 | £1,199 | £1,313 £1,438 | £1,574 | £1,724 | £1,888 | £2,067 


The RESERVES were computed on the most modern basis, the rate of Interest to be earned in the 
future being assumed to be 2} per cent. only; while the EXTRA reserves for safeguards and 
adjustments have been adopted as hitherto. 


REMARKABLE PROGRESS IS SHOWN BY THE FOLLOWING TABLES :— 
STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 


Bonus Period. No. of Policies. New Sums Assured. Increases during the Period 1907-1911, _. @ 
1892-1896 3,034 $5,485,146 romiums from £692,004 to £1,016,217 
1897-1901 817 £6,786,706 
1902-1906 Assets - - 25,502,987 to 28,286,552 
1907-1911 18,833 «816,034,833 Sums Assured- £21,411,832 to £30,667,618 
Increase of Premium Income During the Year 1914 jas des ... £69,824 
Increase of Total Funds During the Year 1914 ... di nn ... £700,233 


| Policies are granted at specially low rates for Non-Profit Assurances, and these are particularly 
Estate Duties. advantageous for the purpose of providing Death Duties and Portions for Younger Children. 


Reversions and Life Interests. These are purchased by the Society, and loans thereon are 


granted on specially advantageous terms. 


The Directors are most desirous of increasing the number of the Society’s supporters, and invite communications 
from those willing to represent the Society in London and the Provinces. 


Full Information on Application to— , 
THE MANAGER, 10, Fleet Street, London. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W.H Swuira & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wessrer Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 


Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, March 6, 1915. 
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